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The Curriculum Study Center in English at the Florida State University 
was funded by the United States Office of Education on July 1, 1963. The 
primary objective of the Center is to identify some guidelines for the 
teaching of English to early adolescents. All students participating in 
the project are enrolled in six Florida junior high schools, two in Miami, 
two in St. Petersburg, one in Jacksonville, and one in Pensacola. Each 
school comprises grades seven, eight, and nine. 


The production of materials is a secondary objective of the project. 
Assuming that some procedures and materials already in use are valuable, 
the Center staff has built into its curricula, when appropriate, existing 
materials, including textbooks, materials from curriculum guides, Scholastic 
literature units, various audio-visual materials, special pamphlets and 
teacher helps, and some materials used by permission from other curriculum 
study centers. . : 


The method of the study is two-fold: (1) Testing in an experimental 
design of three curricula for grades seven, eight, and nine. (2) Testing 
of specific content and procedures in the light of student response and 
behavior. Though the Center staff believes that no one curriculum can be 
devised that will be appropriate for all schools and that various rationales 
may underlie effective curricula, it believes that the three being developed 
afford a chance to test a number of common assumptions, new and long- 
standing, concerning English curriculum content and organization and class- 
room procedures. 


The Three Curricula 


I. Tri-component Curriculum. Units in literature, language, and oral 
and written composition are presented in each grade according to a sequence 


determined by the Center staff. There is, naturally, some planned over- 
lapping of aspects of the subject. Written composition, for example, is 
incorporated in some of the literature units. 


Seventh Grade 


Literature: 

1. Myth, Legend, and folklore 

2. Introduction to modern imaginative forms of literature 
Language; 

1. Semantics: I 

2. Lexicography 

3. Morphology and syntax: I 
Composition; 

Micro-rhetoric: I 


Eighth Grade 


Literature: 
1. The novel--symbolism in fiction 
2. The short story--plot development 
3. Narrative poetry 
4. One-act play 
Language: 
1. Morphology and syntax: II 
2. Dialects and varieties of English 
Composition: 
Tee iicroOulLnetoric. = rt 
2. Modern forms of oral communication 


Ninth Grade 


Literature: 
ie oalire 
2. Drama 
a. Comedy 


b. The classical tragedy--Antigone 
Oe eUYE LCEDOeLLY 
Language: 
1. Grammar of transformed sentences 
2 OCIA LCS ce LL 
Composition: 
1. Rhetoric and composition: invention, ordering, strategy 
(voice, tone, and attitude) 
2. Oral persuasion 


II. Literature-centered Curriculum. In this curriculum, the "subject be 
matter'' of literature--the four great themes of man and deity, man and nature, 
man and other men, and man and self--is made the focal point of each of the 
six units presented in each grade. The general framework of the curriculum 
is provided by six ''thematic categories" which determine the sequence for 
each grade as follows: 


Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 
. The Unknown Qualities of Folk Deeds and Qualities Concern for the 
Heroes of Men of Myth Unexplained 
Frontiers and Far Away Places The Village Frontiers in Space 
Horizons 
| Decisions Courage Responsibility Justice 
Teamwork Team Leaders The Family The Team and the 
Individual 
Man in Action Man and Nature Man Among Enemies Man Alone 
Relationships Adolescents We Learn Close Adolescent Mirrors (relations 
About Relationships with self) 


ie 


Various selections of literature related to the unit theme are studied 
intensively in each unit, and small-group study and individual reading often 
are carried on. Work in written and oral composition grows out of the study 
of literature, as does language study to some extent. At some points, seg- 
ments of language study are unrelated to the units. 


III. Curriculum Organized around Cognitive Processes. The subject- 
matter is again the familiar triad of literature, language, and composition. 


But the framework of the curriculum is furnished by certain cognitive proces- 
ses: recognition of form, perception of meaning, and perception of relation- 
ships. The pivotal concern is with the transition, as the staff interprets 
it, from what Jean Piaget has called the stage of "concrete operations" to 
that of "formal operations.'' Piaget defines "operations" as the ways in 
which an individual works out order. An "operation" is a type of action, a 
direct manipulation of objects or an internal manipulation of symbols repre- 
senting things and relations. In other words, "operations" are the processes 
of absorbing data about the real world into the mind and then of organizing 
the data so as to use them selectively in the solution of problems. The 
stage of concrete operations, according to Piaget, is dominant from about 
ages seven to twelve. The child, in this stage, sees order in the immediate 
world, learns to perceive comparison and contrast, and senses the logic of 
classes and relations. In the stage of formal operations, starting at 
about age twelve, the child carries on hypothetical reasoning and perceives 
the world outside his immediate personal experience. Obviously, then, the 
early adolescent years are the chronological point for this transition from 
the child's world of subjective immediacy to the more adult world of infer- 
ence, The stress in the seventh and eighth grades in this curriculum is on 
the recognition of form and perception of meaning, and in the ninth on per- 
ception of relationships--linear, inverse, analogical, and correlative. 


The pattern of each of the curricula is identical in each school, but 
obviously it was necessary to provide for some flexibility from one school 
to another in content and procedures. Alternatives in selections of litera- 
ture and in writing assignments, for example,are built into the syllabi. In 
Curriculua I and III, approximately equal amounts of time are given to 
literature, language, and composition. In Curriculum II, approximately 
eighty per cent of the time is given to the combined study of literature and 
writing in the thematic units, the remaing twenty per cent to language. 
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CURRICULUM ITI 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Concern for the Unexplained 


1. W. We. Jacobs, "The Monkey's Paw" 
2. Saki, "The Open Window" 
3. Rachel Carson, "The Gray Beginnings" 
4, Heinrich Heine, "The Lorelei" 
5. Excerpt from Homer, The Odyssey 
6. John Keats, "La Belle Dame Sans Merci" 
7. Comparison Paragraphs 
8. Two Approaches Paragraph 
9. Handout A--Language 
10. Handout B--Language 
ll. Handout C--Language 
12. Handout D--Language 
13. Handout E--Language 
14. Language Examination 
15. Samuel T. Coleridge, "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner" 
Alone 
1. Excerpt from George Gordon Byron, "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage" 
2. Excerpt from Edmuni Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac 
3. Excerpt from Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea 
4, Student Introduction--Language Activities 
5. Handout A--Language 
6. Handout B--Language 
7. Handout C--Language 
8. Excerpt from Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe 
9. Walter Van Tilburg Clark, "The Wind and the Snow of Winter" 
10. Robert Frost, "The Death of the Hired Man" 
11. Robert Frost, "An Old Man's Winter Night" 
12. E. A. Robinson, "Flammonde" 
13. E. A. Robinson, "Luke Havergal" 
14. Thomas Hardy, "Ah, Are You Digging On My Grave?" 
15. Excerpt from H. D. Thoreau, Walden 
16. Helen Keller, "Three Days to See" 
17. Excerpt from John Gunther, Death Be Not Proud, "Graduation at Deerfield" 
18. Ruth Suckow, "A Start in Life" 
19. Sinclair Lewis, "Young Man Axelbrod" 
20. James Michener, "The Cave" 
21. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, "A Mother in Mannville" 
22. Irene M. McLeon, "Lone Dog" 
23. Herman Hagerdorn, "Lindbergh" 
24, Martha McKenner, "Herr Hauptmann Happens to be British" 
25. Rackham Holt, "Son of the South" 
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"Cyrano de Bergerac" 


Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea 


Warriner's English Grammas and Composition 


Adventures in Reading 
Mid Century 


Twenty Grand Short Stories 


CURRICULUM II: LITERATURE CENTERED 


CONCERN FOR THE UNEXPLAINED 


FIVE WEEKS 


TO THE TEACHER 


"Concern for the Unexplained" is a five-week unit. For several reasons, 
it is important that this unit should lead off the year in this curriculun. 
Some review of past learning will be done, both in terms of theme and literary 
form. Some new ideas about language, which will be carried through the year, 
will be introduced. Also the format of the unit will serve to remind the 
student of the approaches commonly used in this curriculun. 


In preparing for the teaching of the unit, it is important that the teacher 
should review the kinds of units developed at the eighth grade level in order 
to familiarize himself with the general approach. It is even more important 
that he review both the seventh and eighth grade units under the broad category 
"Explanations" of which "Concern for the Unexplained" is the culmination. He 
will want to relate ideas presented in these earlier units to the one at hand, 
particularly in the opening activities. 


The format of the unit is quite similar to several of those used at 
earlier grades (although this is not true of some later units). A series of 
short selections will be read at the outset. These readings and the reactions 
to them (both written and oral) will be followed by a week of in-class work in 
composition. Once several in-class papers have been written, a week's work in 
syntax will be done. This will consist first of a review of certain principles 
of sentence structure taught at the seventh and eighth grades, then of an 
introduction to some more complex ideas. The final week will be spent in the 
reading and study of Coleridge's "Rime of the Ancient Mariner" as it relates 
to the theme. 


In this, as in other units at this level, more attention will be paid to 
language and composition work. Therefore, some worthwhile teacher references 
should be mentioned here. Hook and Matthew's Modern American Grammar and Usage, 
Verna L. Newsome's article in May, 1964 of Fnglish Journal, Paul Roberts’ 
Understanding Grammar, and the Kellogg Hunt study on Grammatical Structures 
of fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders will be helpful references for grammar 
work in the unit. Bernard Cohen's Writing about Literature will help in the 
composition phase. There are many critical texts on the Coleridge poem. Of 
these, Lowe's The Road to Xanadu remains a highly reputable one. 


DAY 1 

1. The teacher introduces the unit. The order in which he conducts the 
two major activities listed below is up to him. Both, however, should 
be done carefully, and he should ask students questions in order that 
he be assured that they "get the message." 

2. The teacher describes the structure of the unit. 
a. The unit will be five weeks long. 
b. Opening activities will center around reading and reacting to 


some seven short selections--poems, short stories, and an essay. 
Reactions will be both written and oral. 
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ec. After study of the short selections has been completed, a week 
of composition work will be done, with emphasis on the forms of 
literature as topics for written work. One paper will be turned 
in at the end of the week. 


d. This writing will be followed by a week's study of sentence 
structure. Old material will be reviewed, but several new ideas 
will be introduced. A written test will culminate this activity. 


e. The final week will be given over to the reading and study of the 
long poem, "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner." Emphasis will be 
placed on what kind of poem it is as well as what it tells us 
about the theme. There will be no examination or paper on this 
poem. 


f. The teacher cautions the students at the outset (and throughout 
the unit) to keep all materials worked on in the next five weeks. 


3. The teacher introduces the theme. Here are several ideas as to how to 
do this. If they seem unsuitable, he can utilize some of his own. 


a. Relate the theme to that of the legent unit (7th grade) and the 
myth unit (8th grade). NOTE: The teacher should be able to 
find some valuable insights into this observation by reading 
these two units carefully. 


1) Explain and discuss here how myths, legends, and folk tales 
are often attempts by people to explain the workings of the 
universe and the actions of men. The reason that they are 
told is that men don't or can't find a "scientific" explana- 
tion for things which happen. Good examples of these are 
the Narcissus or the Tantalus myth from the Greeks or the 
Paul Bunyan story from American folk lore. 


b. Suggest that there is still a good deal of fascination among 
people today, even in this "scientific" age, in that which is 
strange, bizarre, mysterious. The teacher can both use examples 
of his own and/or solicit them from the class. He may even 
want the students to list some in their notebooks. An example 
would be: the fact that fighting men in this century made 
miraculous, seemingly impossible escapes from what seemed to be 
sure death. The questionsto be asked here are "how?" and "why?" 


c. In regard to the above, modern media seem to concentrate in this 
nature of the mysterious. These productions are both humorous 
and serious. 


1) Examples of serious productions are Rod Sterling's "Twilight 
Zone." Also, "Way Out" and any similar programs the teacher 
or the class wish to mention. In these and in the others, 
the teacher may wish to ask the class two questions: 


a) What are the elements of the mysterious in each program? 


*b) What evidence does the program provide for concern for 
the unexplained? 


*Try to get at those future selections. 
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2) Examples of comic programs are "The Munsters" and "The 
Addams Family." Where does their appeal lie? Also to be 
mentioned here is the Alfred Hitchcock Hour, which is semi- 
serious but often involves the bizarre and frequently 
stretches the imagination much more than most detective 


plays. 


3) Also to be mentioned is the relation of the mysterious to 
findings and dramatic speculation about outer space. An 
example of this type of program would be "Lost in Space.” 
Since there is a unit on space exploration later in the 
curriculum, however, it would probably be preferable to do 
no more than allude to this aspect of the mysterious. 


4) It is important during this entire discussion that the 
teacher invite student contribution and reaction but also 
that he keep the discussion on the track. That is, that 
he venture to pursue with the students what aspects of the 
unexplained are treated by these T.V. shows and movies, 
no more. 


As a transition from this opening discussion, the teacher should 
emphasize one important aspect of the initial work in the unit. 
Selections on this topic will, in order to create mysterious 
atmospheres and situations, tend to underdescribe certain key 
details or even leave them out entirely. The student, then, is 
often on his own in finding things which may be left out. Thus, 
in order to get a clear picture of what is going on, students 

must read slowly and carefully each work and be ready to reread 
whenever necessary. All the selections read will be quite short, 
and plenty of time will be given for reading. Thus the teacher 
should encourage students to look for and appraise the significance 
of the slightest of detail. The first assignment will be designed 
for just such reading and should furnish the student with a guide 
for examining other works. 


teacher passes out the story, "The Monkey's Paw." 


His directions are that each student is to read the story through 
slowly and carefully but with no particular goal in mind other 
than to grasp its overall meaning. 


He further directs that when each student finishes his reading, 

he should raise his hand and he will pass him a group of questions. 
These he is to answer in as much detail as possible in his note- 
book. The work should be done individually and silently. 


1) He cautions the student to do the questions in the order 
of presentation. 


2) If possible, the teacher provides a number of dictionaries 


placed throughout the room in order to facilitate the students’ 
. ability to look up difficult words. 


T 


3) As soon as the copies of the story are passed out, the 
teacher puts on the board the word "antimacassar," and its 
definition, a difficult word which is not crucial to the 
interpretation of the story. 


The teacher gives the students the remainder of the period for 
reading and writing. During the period, he supervises individual 
reading, reminding students of the need for careful reading and 
review, but not offering extensive suggestions as to the answers 
to specific requirements. 


1) He tells the students that if they don't finish the assign- 
ment during the period that they should do so at home. 


2) He also informs them that these answers will be the focal 
point of a discussion of the story which will be held during 
the following period. He mentions the fact that all will 
be responsible for all answers. He encourages them to use 
their dictionaries only when other means fail them. 


Exercises - five parts 


Below are listed several sentences and groups of sentences drawn 
from the story. In each selection, a word is underlined. Using 
the sentences which surround it for clues, give the meaning of 
each underlined word. If the sentences provided are not of 
sufficient help, look the larger passage up in the story and see 
if it helps. Write definitions in your own words and relate them 
to the story whenever possible. Use the dictionary only as a 
last resort. 


1) Items - see text. There are eight in number. 
Below are to be found seven statements which summarize certain 
incidents in the story. Place them in the order in which they 


actually occurred. 


1) The man from Herbert's company arrives at the home of 
Mr. & Mrs. White. 


2) The insistent knocking at the White's door ceases abruptly. 


3) The visitor from the British army throws the monkey's paw 
into the fire. 


4) Mr. White awakes to find his wife standing at the bedroom 
window quietly sobbing. 


5) Herbert White and his father temporarily leave their game of 
chess. 


6) Mrs. White begine to shriek hysterically and her husband 
drops to the floor in a dead faint. 


7) The sergeant major tells his hosts where and from whom he 
had procured the paw. 
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In several important places in the story, the writer describes 
the weather, the surroundings; in general, the atmosphere present 
at that time. Identify these as best you can; describe in vour 
own words what kind of atmosphere it is, and why you think it 

is there. 


1) NOTE: Four of these have been identified in the Teacher's 
copy of the story. The teacher should, however, accept 
other valid ones and discuss with the students their reasons 
for all choices. 


2) Ttems - see text. 


Identify by name or function in the story five characters present 
here. Explore as thoroughly as you have time for, what each of 
the characters contributes to the story as a whole; i.e., What is 
the role of each? 


Oise might cause some confusion; therefore read it orally if 
necessary and explain it in your own words. Identification of 
one character (the sergeant major) might help. 


Below are listed five key selections from the story. Explain what 
each contributes to the element of mystery in "The Monkey's Paw.” 


1) Items - see text. There are five in number. 


At the end of the period the teacher reminds the students to complete 
or expand their answers in their notebooks. He again explains that the 
answers to these questions, expressed orally bv individual class 
members, will take up the whole period tomorrow. 


The teacher gives the students about five minutes to prepare themselves 
for the discussion which is about to begin. 


The teacher conducts the discussion (30-35 minutes). 


a. 


Ds 


He calls on as many different. students as possible by name. 


He asks students to revise inaccurate responses in the light of his 
comments and well-stated student answers. 


The teacher follows the order prescribed. 
The teacher asks the students to identify passages in the text 
wherever possible. He also asks them to explain as best they can 


their interpretation of the passages in all cases. 


The teacher calls on several individuals to answer each question so 
that various responses can be compared. 


f. When the five questions have been answered, the teacher raises 
this question orally with the students: "What, in your opinion, 
is the thing or things which are unexplained in this story?" 
Present some possible explanations for each. "What to you is 
the most mysterious aspect of 'The Monkey's Paw'?" (15-20 minutes) 


During the final few minutes, the teacher tells the students to review 
the story and their answers during the evening. - He explains that they 
will have another story to read and some questions to answer during the 
following period, but that these will be passed in at the end of tomor- 
row's period and graded. 


The teacher allows the students to look over their material for a few 
minutes. 


The teacher then passes out copies of the short story, "The Open Window" 
by Saki. 


a. The teacher also passes out a series of requirements which, he 
explains to the students, are quite similar to those which they 
worked with previously. 


b. The teacher reminds the students that these are to be examination 
conditions and that they are to work individually and silently. 
He gives no assistance to individuals during the period. 


c. The students are given the entire period to complete their assign- 
ments. They are urged to present as much detail as possible in 
qualifying their answers. They are not allowed, however, to consult 
any materials other than those they are working on during the 
period--other than the examination itself. 


The assignment is to be found in the student materials. 

Toward the end of the period, the teacher should choose five of his 
more able students and ask them, as a home assignment, to read Heinrich 
Heine's poem, "The Lorelei," and the section from the Odyssey, p. 518 
(Circe's warning) to p. 522. They should compare the two poems as to 
their relative meanings. The questions in the anthology on p. 214 and 
522 should help them in this comparison. Also, they can consider the 
following: 

a. How are the incidents of the two poems similar? 

b. Who in the Odyssey can be compared with the boatman in "The Lorelei"? 
ec. What is the fate of the ships in each poem? 


d. In which poem are we provided more information? How does this 
information help us understand the ideas involved? 
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DAY 5 


NOTE: It may be a good idea for the teacher to assign each 
student one question, having yet another student summarize the 
events of the Odyssey as his contribution. This is, however, 
only a suggested approach. The important thing is that the 
students prepare the comparison. 


The teacher asks the students to read "The Lorelei," a poem by Heinrich 
Heine, silently. It can be found on p. 213, Adventures in Reading. 


a. 


d. 


He gives no particular assignment other than reading the poem for its 
main idea. He does ask the students to note that the poem is of a 
different structural nature than the stories they have read previously. 
He should give them about 10 minutes to read the poem. 


After the ten minute period has ended, the teacher passes out a mimeo- 
graphed sheet with the first stanza printed, as #1, in sentence form. 


1) See Adventures in Reading, p. 213, Stanza l. 


He then tells the class to write out each sentence from the poem in 
sentence form, following the first one, to form a@ paragraph. 


Reading of the Poem 


a. 


When the teacher has given the students about 10-15 minutes to com- 
plete this writing, he asks one or two students to read the poem 
as @ paragraph, i.e., to read aloud what they have written. 


The teacher then asks the students to discuss the meaning of the 
poem by asking the following questions: 


1) Who is speaking in the poem? How do you know this? 

2) What do we learn in the first two sentences (stanzas) of the poem? 
3) Describe the goddess and her whereabouts. 

4) Who is the boatman and what is his function in the poem? 


5) Explain in two or three sentences what actually happens in the 
poem. . 


6) Why is the poem titled, "The Lorelei"? 


7) What is mysterious about the story found herein? 


This activity will probably take the entire period. If not, the teacher 
can assign the students to begin the silent reading of a section of the 
Odyssey (pp 518-522) which they will compare with "The Lorelei" at the 
following period. 


DAY 6 


DAY 7 


a. If the earlier activities don't take lots of time, the teacher 


can start his five able students presenting their comparison of the 
two selections. If not, he can ask these five students to go over 
their presentations carefully, to revise and expand them for the 
following class. 


The teacher begins by calling on his five students to present their 
comparison of the "Iorelei" and the "Odyssey." 


a. The plot summary should be presented first. The teacher can allow 
the class to fill in details that the student has left out if he 


wishes. 


b. When this discussion has been completed, the teacher cites the 
differences between the two works. 


1) The Odyssey selection is a section of a Classical myth. We 
studied myths last year and should remember that they are 
generally stories used to explain strange and powerful events 
of nature. They also are used to relate the deeds of great 
heroes who in turn represent certain nations. 


2) The "Iorelei" is the telling of a mysterious tale drawn from 
a legend. This is an attempt to develop a dramatic situation 
from a tale well known by many people. While tradition tells 
us that Odysseus’ men will survive their ordeal because of his 
strength and skill, we have no reason to believe the boatman 
has met a similar fate. Often mystery stories can be developed 
through a partial use of legends or myths. Notice, however, that 
in this latter instance, the purpose of the writer is different. 


3) The teacher can add any further comment he wishes to make. Note 
that the students have read some of the Odyssey in the unit on 
mythology taught in the eighth grade. There may be found in that 
unit some more ideas for this phase of the discussion. 


The teacher then passes out the poem, "La Belle Dame Sans Merci," by 
John Keats. 


a. He asks the students to read the poem at home during the evening. 


b. No special suggestions as to the significance of the poem should be 
made at this time. 


The teacher asks the students to reread the Keats poem (about five 
minutes). 


a. He then explains that two big problems in understanding poetry are 
1) The use by the poet of unusual words, and 
2) Unusual phrasings. 

NOTE: He might well remind the students at this time that they have 

already dealt with one problem in "The Lorelei"; that of unusual 

sentence structure and format. 

b. He then catalogues and explains the hard words in the poem. He can, 
if he wishes, ask the students to guess the meaning from context 
before supplying them with the proper definitions. These are listed 
below: 

1) thee--you (he should explain that this form is often used with 
other forms of its pronoun, "thy," "thou," etc. and 
illustrate these. ) 

2) wight--creature, person 

3) meads--meadow, field 

4) woe betide--woe befalls or happens to 

5) gloom--twilight 

NOTE: The teacher should read those words in context before 

defining or discussing them. He can explain when he finishes that 

all of these are archaisms, words which were once commonly used by 


English speaking people but have now gone out of fashion. 


c. When the unusual words have been discussed, the teacher identifies 
unusual phrases. He again works with the students toward definitions. 


1) "lily on thy brow"--the person is quite pale 
2) "fading rose"--again a suggestion of paleness, loss of color 
3) passing steed--his trotting horse 
4) fragrant zone--a wreath of flowers for her head 
5S) manna dew--a sweet, gummy juice 
6) elfin grot--a cave where elfs (witches) etc. reside 
7) hath thee in thrall--has you in a spell 
d. The teacher has the students write in the definitions on their 


mimeographed sheets. Note that the poem has been triple spaced 
for this purpose. 
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DAY 8 


e. 


The teacher then reads the poem aloud and with feeling. He then 
leads a discussion of the poem using these questions in the 
following order. 


a) 


2) 


3) 


1) 


How many speakers are there in the poem? Who are they? When 

do they speak? --Two people, a listener and the knight who has 
been bewitched. The listener speaks for the first three stanzas, 
the knight for the rest of the way. 


What has happened to the second speaker? 


Describe (by writing out in your notebooks) the lady whom the 
second speaker met. 


a) After listening to the responses, the teacher can explain 
the notion that the lady is probably a vampire or a witch, 
a@ woman who, in the tradition, preys on unsuspecting 
human victims. She is the product of old European folk- 
lore, a dead person who comes back to life and bewitches 
living people by sucking their blood--usually a symbol 
of evil. 


What are the elements of mystery here? 
a) The character of the witch, her origin, and her motives. 


b) The dream which the knight experiences. The teacher might 
comment on the presence of the dream in such literature 
of mystery. 


c) The fact that the knight wakes from his dream not in the 
cave, but on a hillside, the same hillside about which he 
dreamed. 


NOTE: The teacher may wish to add ideas of his own here. 
He certainly should discuss fully those of the class. 


The teacher has the students turn to the essay, "The Gray Beginnings," 
by Rachel Carson. 


a. 


db. 


This essay is in mimeograph in the student materials. 


The teacher explains that concern for the unknown is not restricted 
to writers of fiction. . 


1) Through the centuries, scientists, explorers, pioneers, scholars, 


and others have grappled with the unexplained. Their goal was 
to bring new knowledge into being. Without their concern for the 
unexplained, man would not have risen to his present standard of 
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living--or, on the other hand, have perfected so many effective 
means of destroying whole populations. Many explorers of the 
unknown have described their investigations, and one of the 
best of these is Rachel Carson, a woman dedicated to uncovering 
the mysteries of the sea. In her account of the beginning of 
life on earth, note that she develops theory from facts, but 
must suppose a great deal, i.e., There is a good deal of the 
origins of man about which he knows little. Thus this essay 
shows a scientist's approach to the unknown. 


c. The teacher makes the assignment 


1) The students will read Carson's essay and, after finishing it, 
will write a three to four page essay expressing their inter- 
pretation of how the sea came into being. 


2) This is, then, a summary of what Miss Carson has said in the 
essay, in the words of the students. 


3) The students will be given all of this period and all of the 
next in class to prepare this report. It will be due at the 
beginning of the following period (Day 10). The teacher should 
remind the students that as well as the class time, they have 
two nights at home to work on this assignment. 


4) This paper will be graded by the teacher. 


5) The length (three-four pages) is arbitrary. The statement 
made by the student should be thorough but concise. 


6) The questions for discussion and exercises in vocabulary growth, 
found in the back of the essay, may be helpful in this assignment. 
The students should be encouraged to look them over before starting 
this written work. 


d. The teacher asks if there are any questions on the report. Then he 
has the class begin work. 


1) During the period, the teacher moves about the class, answering 
any questions he can and assisting students in need of further 
exploration. 

2) At the end of the period, the teacher reminds the students of 


the due date of this report and of the advisability of working 
on it at home. 


y 
1. Continuation of the reports. 


a. The teacher clears up any matters of general concern regarding the 
reports, reminds the students that these papers are due at the 
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DAY 11 


The 


The 


beginning of the next period, and settles the class down to work. 
He also tells them that neat final papers will be required and 
that late ones will be penalized. 


During the balance of the period, the teacher continues to assist 
individual students. He should encourage rereading and revising 


during that time. He also should ensure that dictionaries are 
available to facilitate correct spelling. 


Fe ae 


teacher collects the papers on the Rachel Carson essay. 


teacher assigns the reading of the story "Clothe the Naked," by 


Dorothy Parker, for in-class work. 


a. 


As the reading starts, the teacher puts this assignment on the board: 
"Summarize in separate sentences the ten most important events of 
the story in sequence." For this purpose, he passes out a mimeo- 
graphed sheet (numbered 1-10) with the first event already typed 

in as follows: 


1) Big Lonnie adopts her daughter's blind infant son and names 
him Raymond. 


The teacher gives the class the rest of the period to read the 
story and record the events. He further asks them to read the 
first two paragraphs on p. 97 (at the end of the story) very 
carefully and be prepared to discuss their importance to the story 
as a whole at the next class meeting. 


The teacher helps the students with their phrasing of the statements 
of summary during the remainder of the period. He does not, however, 
raise the issue of the key paragraph at this time. 


At the end of the period, the teacher reminds the students of their 
responsibilities for the next class period. 


teacher deals with the Parker story. 


He has several students read their sentences of summary and puts 
well expressed ones on the board in the proper sequence. NOTE: 

It may be that the events noted are such that they cause the teacher 
to put more than ten on the board. If so, all the better. It will 
help the students see the events more clearly. 


The teacher then reads the two key paragraphs in the story. He 
reads them aloud and with a clear attempt at dramatic expression. 


1) He then asks for some reactions from the students as to what 
the passage says. Here are some hoped for reactions. 
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a) Raymond hears laughter but it is not the kind he expected 
and longed for. 


b) The laughter is a cruel, mocking laughter of those children 
who once accepted him. 


c) Raymond does not obviously realize that his clothes are odd 
and foreign looking to the children of the neighborhood. 


d) Raymond tries to escape the mocking laughter but he cannot. 
In his fear and hysteria, he loses his whereabouts and cannot 
find his way back. His efforts appear ludicrous to the 
neighborhood children, and they keep up their derision. 


e) Raymond is deeply and intensely hurt by the scornful laughter. 
His inability to escape it makes his situations all the more 
traumatic. 


The teacher then asks the students to find, in the text, evidence to 
support their contention as to the meaning of the passage. Some of 
the following are probably most appropriate: 


1) Raymond's expectation that the response to him would be friendly 
(pp. 92, 94), 


2) Raymond had been dressed in rags before, thus his new clothes 
were quite different to the neighborhood children (pp. 92, 94). 


3) Raymond had built up great expectations for his return to the 
outside; he hoped all would be as before (pp. 95, 96). 


4) Raymond's clothes were those of an aristocratic old man, hardly 
befitting him (pp. 94, 97--key line is last one in story). 


When this discussion has ended, the teacher explains that sometimes 
the unexplained can be found in a writer's approach to his material. 
In this instance, Dorothy Parker could have described directly the 
children laughing at the sight of Raymond and his strange clothes. 
But she doesn't. Instead, she portrays the laughter as a device, 
maybe even a living thing, an animal. (At this point, the teacher 
should read those specific lines from the paragraphs to illustrate 
this contention.) The writer is here using what has been called a 
personification, a device often used in poetry to describe Raymond's 
situation. A personification is the description of an inanimate thing 
as a living being. She does this not to be "cute” or "clever," but 
to intensify the picture of Raymond's fear, disappointment, and 
hysteria. To Raymond, then, the mocking laughter is so disturbing 
that it assumes the form of some hideous living thing. He is so 
sensitive and vulnerable that it seems to be attacking him. Thus the 
"problem" in this story is to see what happens through the eyes of 
a character who cannot see but must instead imagine. This approach 
makes the ultimate reality all the more vivid to the character about 
whom the story is written. If the reader cannot see how the writer 
is identifying this action, he can become considerably confused. 
Once he does, however, the picture of the little boy's pathetic 
plight can be perceived much more clearly. 


liye 


DAY 12 
INTRODUCTION: 


The next four days are to be devoted to composition and should be treated 
as a single block. The purpose of this block is two-fold: to review the method 
of paragraph development commonly called "comparison" (treated in Units I and IV, 
grade 7, and Units II and III, grade 8) and to help students clarify their 
understanding of the short story, the poem and the essay as literary forms. 


The characteristics of each form were studied in both the seventh and eighth 
grades and were reviewed during the first few days of this unit. Taking any one 
of the short stories just read in conjunction with one of the poems and the se- 
lection from The Sea Around Us, students should be able to note several distin- 
guishing characteristics of each of the three forms and perhaps note two or 
three similarities. Once the similarities and differences are noted, students 
will be asked to develop an essay in which they clearly state these features. 


But before the essay can be written, the method of development (comparison) 
should be reviewed. Since this is the first writing block of the year, the 
review should be kept simple, yet present enough material to ensure student 
success in the actual writing. To compare is to set two or more things side 
by side in order to bring out resemblances and differences between them. This 
tendency to compare things is almost as natural to man as it is for him to 
breathe. Man early discovered that the familiar helped him to understand the 
unfamiliar. Students are constantly confronted with comparisons: in science 
the leaf structure of one plant is compared with that of another, the atomic 
structure of one element with that of a second; in history the government of 
one country is often compared with that of another, the geographic features of 
one country are compared to the geographic features of another; in mathematics 
one method of problem solving is compared to another method; in literature the 
method of developing characters in one story is compared to a method employed 
in another story. Even outside of schools we habitually make comparisons 
without being aware that we are making them. 


Comparison is one of the most common ways of thinking, and since writing is 
often simply thinking on paper, it is important to learn how to use comparison 
as a method of development. 


1. The teacher might begin the first period by asking the students 
to define the term comparison--what does comparison mean to them?-- 
and noting on the board* some of the student comments. Some students 
may believe that the term means to list only the similarities, others 
will know that the term also includes degree, that. in comparing things 
we sometimes discover not a difference in kind but a difference in 
degree. For example, two authors may use the same techniques in 
creating their characters, yet the characters of one story seem to be 
more realistic than those of the other. In comparing the two selec- 
tions we may wish to discuss the reasons why one set of characters 
appears to be more realistic than the other set--the degree of 
difference between the two sets. Degree need not be discussed in any 
detail at this time, but since it is a part of comparison it should 
be mentioned. 


*In the following discussion, whenever the blackboard is mentioned, the teacher 
may wish to substitute for it an overhead projector. 
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Once the class has briefly discussed comparison, hand out the student 
material "Comparison" and ask the students to carefully read the first 
paragraph, "A VW or a Cadillac." The author of this paragraph discusses 
three aspects in his comparison. Ask the students, once they have 
finished reading, to go back over the paragraph and underline the three. 
aspects compared--economy, maneuverability, the space they occupy. Call 
upon a student to point out the first aspect, then one to note the 
second, and one to note the third. Once the three aspects are noted, 
ask the students to look at how the author has discussed each one. From 
class response, an outline similar to the one which follows might be 
worked out on the board: 


Ns Economy 
purchase price 
gasoline and maintenance 


pal Maneuverability 
parking 


III Space 
Cadillac monopolizes garage 
VW leaves space for... 


It might also be noted that each aspect is not begun in the same way; 
that is, the writer does not mention the small car first and the big 
car second in every comparison, thus adding some variety within his 
sentence structure and within the paragraph. There is also variety in 
the choice of examples of cost, maneuverability by specific instance, 
space by attempting to create a visual image of first one car in the 
garage and then the other. 


What is important for the students to see is that in this particular 
paragraph the author has what we might call a running comparison in 
that he continually moves from one car to the other instead of first 
discussing the economy, the maneuverability, and the space requirements 
of one car and then doing the same for the second. To illustrate 
another way of treating the same topic this paragraph might be 
rewritten on the board by discussing first the small car, and second, 
the large car. Let the students supply the sentences in this new 
order as the teacher or one of the students writes them on the board. 
This example should illustrate the advantages of a running comparison 
over the type which divides the paragraph in half, first treating 

one object and then the other. 


One further note needs to be made about this first model. Since this 
is a single paragraph and not an essay, only a few of the many points 
of comparison were used. A few minutes explaining this to the class 
will later help them in their own writing. It should also help them 


_ to make the transition from the single paragraph to the essay which 


they will write in the third lesson. 


Once the first paragraph has been analyzed, ask the students to read 
the second model paragraph, "Justice or Prejudice." It will be quite 
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evident that this paragraph is also one of comparison, but students 
will have to read it several times before they can divide the para- 
graph as they did the first one. Class discussion should point out 
a division similar to the following: 


oT Justice 
open-mindedness 


fae Prejudice 
narrow-mindedness 


III Experience (note the change here, 
experience becomes a 
Vi Attitudes toward people major point and is 
justice divided into how the 
prejudice two react to it.) 


It might also be noted that while in the first paragraph single sentences 
often carried the full comparison (both cars in the same sentence) in 
this paragraph each sentence is devoted only to one part of the comparison 
until the very last sentence. 


If time permits have the students look at the final model paragraph, "Two 
Approaches." What should be stressed here is that the writer has chosen to 
devote the first section of his paragraph to the Bloc approach and the second 
section of the paragraph to the Thematic approach. While it was noted in 
discussing the first paragraph the running comparison is usually more effective, 
this third paragraph gains, at least in clarity, from the division. The 
division helps the writer to emphasize the differences between the two approaches. 
Through class discussion a brief outline of the paragraph similar to the other 
two outlines might be placed on the board. 


Before the period ends, make the following assignment: Make a list of the 
Similarities and differences between the short sotry as a literary form and the 
poem as a literary form, using only the short story "The Open Window" and the 
poem "The Lorelei" as a basis for their lists. The lists are to be handed in 
at the beginning of the next class period. 


DAY 13 


At the beginning of the period either collect the list assigned or check 
that each student did the homework. Spend a few minutes reviewing comparison 
as a method of development. The review should elicit from the class that 
comparison treats not only the differences between the objects or things being 
compared but also the similarities and that the writer may either keep his 
comparison going throughout the paragraph with a series of similarities or 
differences among the things or he may devote the first half of the paragraph 
to one thing and the second to the other. 


Once the review is complete, explain to the class that today they are going 
to write a paragraph as a group about the similarities and differences between 
the short story and the poem as literary forms. Their homework assignment was 
to help them think about this topic. The teacher may either hand back the lists, 
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if collected, so that the students can suggest details from them, or he can 
keep the lists and have the students work from memory. 


Since the first step in the composition process has been decided--selecting 
a topic--this lesson begins with the second--selecting an audience. Because 
some students always tend to write to the teacher, for teacher approval, they 
need to be led to address their fellow classmates. In writing to their class- 
mates with this particular assignment they can assume that since all have read 
the two selections which are being compared, their allusions to the material 
may be quite brief. In later writing assignments the selection of an audience 
and how the audience should control much of the writing will be treated at 
some length. 


The next step is to decide upon a thesis sentence or working topic sentence. 
This sentence should be stated in such a way as to clearly indicate just what 
it is about the two literary forms this paragraph will discuss. Ask several 
members of the class to suggest topic sentences. When several suggested 
sentences have been written on the board, ask the class to suggest some criteria 
by which topic sentences may be judged. The suggested criteria should be 
similar to that which follows or to that suggested in Chapter 10 or Warriner's 


English Grammar and Composition (9): 


1. It should be a single declarative sentence. 
2. It should let the reader know what is going to follow. 


3. It should create enough interest so that the reader 
wishes to continue reading. 


Once the topic sentence is selected, the next step will be to list the 
details that may be used in developing the topic. Since students have a list 
of details about the general topic, it should not be difficult to quickly list 
many of them on the board. Consideration should be given to each suggestion 
given by the class, but only those relevant to the topic should be listed. The 
student who suggests a detail that is not listed should understand why his is 
not relevant. When enough details have been suggested, the class must decide 
how to arrange them. Are they going to discuss the few similarities first and 
then the differences, or are they going to use some other logical method? Are 
they going to discuss the differences in an order that presents the most obvious 
first and moves toward the less obvious, or are they going to attempt to order 
the details in a list ranging from what seems to be of the least importance to 
that which seems to be of most importance? Stress the importance of the writer 
reaching a decision about the order in which he will present his material. 


Once the order has been established, the teacher or student writes the 
paragraph on the board with the members of the class suggesting sentences based 
upon the final order of the details. If time is short, the entire paragraph 
need not be written; the first three or four sentences and the final two sentences 
will illustrate the form. 


Before the period ends, explain to the class that the next day will be devoted 
to their writing of individual essays in which they compare the three literary 
forms studied during the first few periods of this unit--short story, poem, essay. 
As homework, they should make a list of the similarities and differences noted 
in these forms. Ask them not to use the two selections discussed in the para- 
graph written on the board. 


a 


DAY 14 


This period should be devoted to the individual writing of essays which 
discuss the three literary forms--short story, poem, essay. Each student should 
have, as homework, made a list of the similarities and differences he noted 
between the forms. At the beginning of the period remind the class of the steps 
followed the previous day--selecting an audiencé (their classmates ), writing a 
thesis or topic sentence, selecting those details which are relevant to the 
topic sentence, arranging the details in some logical order, the actual writing. 
Ask them to follow the same procedure in writing their own essays. Students 
should write the final copy of their essay on every-other line of their paper 
and only on one side of the page. Day 15 depends upon their having done so. 


While the class is working, move about the room checking the topic sentences 
and the arrangement of details. To help ensure good essays from the class, ask 
students not to begin the actual writing until their topic sentence and list of 
details have been checked by the teacher. It is quite important to help the 
students as much as possible while they are writing--the more help given now, 
the less mistakes there will be to point out in correcting the papers. If each 
student has a good topic sentence and has arranged his details in a meaningful 
way, the essays should turn out to be basically sound. 


If the essays are not completed by the end of the period ask that they be 
completed at home. Day 15 is based on their having finished the essays. 


DAY 15 
GROUP REVISION 


Since rewriting is a task which often prompts a student to write the 
shortest paper possible, care should be taken in deciding whether rewriting is 
necessary. By having the students write on every other line, there is room on 
the original copy to make slight corrections--crossing out a misspelled word 
by drawing a single line through it and writing it correctly in the space above, 
inserting an omission on the line above, neatly crossing out repetitious words, 
etc. In the first few writing experiences, only those papers which are 
impossible should be revised. 


To help students correct errors in language, spelling, and form, divide them 
into several groups of four or five students to a group. Once they are in the 
groups elicit from them the criteria that should be used in judging this 
particular assignment. As the criteria is listed on the board, discuss each 
point carefully to assure that all understand what is being asked for. Now 
ask the students to read the papers within their groups in light of the criteria 
listed. First of all, they should note whether or not the paper actually points 
out the differences and similarities between the three forms; second, does the 
paper present the details in a logical way, is the thought pattern of the 
writer easy to follow; third, are the words spelled acceptably; fourth, is the 
usage acceptable; finally, is the paper interesting? 


The readers can write comments for the first two points on the back of the 
page and spelling or usage errors can be underlined in pencil. The last question 
may also be answered on the back of the page. If the answer is no, then some 
suggestions for making the paper more interesting should be made. 
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While the groups are reading the papers, the teacher should walk about 
the room watching their progress and helping whenever needed. 


The teacher cannot expect too much from the students the first or second 
time the group revision process is used. It takes some experience on the part 
of the students before they become able critics. However, once the process 
begins to function smoothly, the teacher will be surprised with the quality of 
the revised papers. 


Once the groups have finished (in about thirty minutes), allow the students 
the remainder of the period to make the suggested corrections. The papers 
should be turned in at the end of the period. 


DAY 16 
NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


In keeping with the unit theme--"Concern for the Unexplained"=--the opening 
lesson will be an examination of the nature and origin of language. This 
initial activity is not primarily intended to reveal to the student a body of 
scientific conjecture developed by linguists. Rather, it is designed to arouse 
within the student a genuine curiosity about language, especially his own 
native English. 


It will be noted that some of the material contained in the first lesson 
is to be presented in a light and humorous way. The object of this type of 
presentation is to induce a positive response from the students, initially, 
with the hope that a favorable attitude can be transferred to the subsequent 
language activities throughout the year. Once the introductory lesson (which 
can be fun for both student and teacher) is coneluded, the way is open for a 
week of detailed, follow-up instruction. During this time, principal emphasis 
will be given to the use of the dependent clause as a device in mature sentence 
writing. OT Te 


The language instruction in this unit, as in all subsequent units, is 
designed to supplement that which has preceded it in the seventh and eighth 
grade curricula. At the same time, there has been an attempt to integrate some 
of the current practices which have gained recognition among language experts. 


Much of the language theory contained in the first day's activities will 
be enlarged upon as the year progresses. Some of this material could provide a 
source of reference for language activities in future lessons. For this reason 
it will be highly beneficial for you to urge students to keep a special section 
in their notebooks for Language Study. Careful note-taking should be stressed 
at the outset and students should be reminded that their notes will be helpful 
not only as references for future activities but as important study aids for 
examinations. All mimeographed handouts should be filed permanently in the 
Language Study section. Periodic checks on this section of the student’s 
notebook are suggested. 


NOTE TO THE STUDENTS 


Although the next five days will constitute a block of language activities, 
the first day is something special. The opening lesson will be an attempt to 
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discover something entirely new about language. In short, we are going to 
explore the fundamental nature of language and examine some of the curious 
theories about its origin. 


Just as the new teaching of mathematics has been inspired by a desire to 
understand what was previously "unexplained," the initial lesson will hopefully 
explain some of the things about language that don't appear in the grammar 
textbook. The purpose of such an approach is twofold. First, you will be 
exposed to a complete definition of language. Second, you will begin to see 
what is specifically meant by grammar and the role it plays in support of 
language. 


All this will be accomplished in the introductory lecture. The remaining 
four days will be spent examining an important aspect of the structure we call 
the English sentence. You have acquired some previous knowledge about the 
structuring of sentences and, of course, we will certainly want to relate this 
information, wherever pertinent, to what will be focused upon during the next 
few days. 


EMPHASIS : 


1. Language is first sound. 
2. Words are sound-symbols. 
3. Language is more than words. 


REFERENCES : 


1. J. N. Hook and E. G. Mathews, Modern American Grammar and Usage 


2. Paul Roberts, Understanding Grammar 
I. SUGGESTED INTRODUCTORY LECTURE: ‘The Nature and Origin of Language" 


Begin the lesson by pointing dramatically at a student. Then, without 
saying anything, screw your face into an expression of contempt or disdain. 
Immediately move your finger from the student to the door. If the student fails 
to rise from his seat, repeat the same pattern two or three times until you get 
some results. The object of this bit of theatrics is, of course, to get the 
student to obey your language or gesture. 


If you are successful in getting the student out of his seat, you will have 
made your point: 


"I've conveyed a message through a curious language. I didn't say anything, 
yet someone in this classroom received some meaningful communication. 


WRITE ON THE BLACKBOARD: Kinesics 


"Kinesics is what linguistic scientists call the language of gesture and 
motion. No speech is required to communicate, only bodily movement of one type 
or another." At this point, ask the students if they can think of other examples 
of kinesics. Some common examples are: (1) the policeman's use of arm and 
hand motion in traffic direction, (2) the armed forces' use of arm and hand 
signals in tactical ground engagements, (3) the football officials' means of 
communicating infractions to spectators, and (4) the use of gesture and motion 
employed by people trying to converse in languages foreign to them. 


ah. 


"The idea which I am trying to get across is simply this: much is implied 
by the word, language. Kinesics, although certainly a kind of communication, is 
quite removed from the kind of language which we know as English. 


"To get an insight into the basic nature of the language we do use, it 
might be interesting to take a look at a few of the quaint theories developed 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. One was called... 


WRITE ON BLACKBOARD: bow-wow 


the bow-wow theory. This theory said that the earliest form of organized 
language was probably an attempt by man to communicate messages by naming things 
according to the sound they made. Imagice for a moment a cave man standing 
before his wife, pointing at a set of teethmarks on his arm and uttering the 
sounds: "bow-wow, bow-wow." Translation: "A dog bit me." We can point to 
many words today that smack of the bow-wow theory--bang, sizzle, purr, etc. 
Probably several of you have already seen some flaws in this theory, but let's 
hold off on the arguments for a while. 


"Another interesting explanation of the origin of language comes to us 
in ches. « 


WRITE ON BLACKBOARD: pooh-pooh 


pooh-pooh theory. The main idea here is that man's first orderly language 
probably evolved from his natural emotions of anxiety or stress. It is pretty 
obvious that early man found himself in a lot of tight spots--cornered by a saber- 
toothed tiger, caught stealing eggs from the nest of a cranky pterodactyl, etc. 
The pooh-pooh theorists claim that man in his attempt to communicate to his 
fellows these harrowing experiences, verbalized the sounds which he spontaneously 
ejaculated during the original experience. The theorists state that the most 
common formation of the mouth under emotional stress is that shape which it 

takes when uttering the sound--pooh. Today we have the word OH which seems to 
fit into the pooh-pooh category. And, certainly, this is a word often uttered 
under stress or anxiety." Ask the students to cite other examples of words 

that might be considered of pooh-pooh extraction (Gigs Ouch,..Ow,. ich, etc. ) 


"Again, there seem to be enumerable holes in the pooh-pooh theory. One 
final idea that we might discuss has the colorful monogram-- 


WRITE ON BLACKBOARD: yo-he-ho 


The yo-he-ho theory (which, by the way, is akin to the huff-puff theory) states 
that man's first meaningful communication resulted from strenuous physical 
labor. Again it is fairly obvious that early man was continually involved in 
working, by himself or in the company of others, at tasks which required large 
expenditures of physical energy. The yo-he-ho theorists believe that this 
labor caused men to automatically make sounds--grunts, growls, etc.--which 
began to take on systematic meaning, at least for the men who were doing the 
work. 


"Well, so far we've listed three odd-sounding explanations of the origin 


of language. Naturally, each is invalid by itself. We can think of numerous 
exceptions to each theory. Modern linguists (people who study language 
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scientifically) admit that all the theories mentioned above, and several more 
thrown in, might be--taken altogether--a feasible explanation of how the earliest 
forms of language began to emerge. 


"Note, however, and this is important, all the theories I have mentioned so 
far have one thing in common. The basic stuff of language, the true raw 
material, is suggested in each explanation.” Ask students for their opinions 
as to what the "stuff" is. What you are looking for is sound or noise or a 
reasonable facsimile of either. 


"Sound is the basic ingredient of language as we know it. But don't tkae 
my word for it. Let's prove it if we can. 


MAKE THE FOLLOWING DRAWING ON THE BLACKBOARD: 


ey 


"IT have drawn a picture of a dog on the board. Iet's imagine that it is 
not a picture, but a real dog. (Depending on your artistic ability, this 
statement will draw a variety of student responses. ) Now, if I want to com- 
municate in language a knowledge of what this creature is, how do I do it? 

In other words, what is done to identify this (point to picture of dog) in 
language?" Listen to student opinions. Many will answer that the word dog 
is how we basically identify the creature on the board. However, the correct 
answer is the sound our voices make in pronouncing the word, dog. If someone 
does hit on the rig right answer before you begin the explanation, ask him to 
enlarge upon his opinion to see how close he comes to your own interpretation. 


WRITE THE WORD SOUND TO THE RIGHT OF THE ARROW AND MAKE A NEW ARROW 
AS INDICATED BELOW: 


"Remember the dog is fdr our purposes a real one. Whenever we visualize 
a thing or think about an abstract idea, the first thing we do in communicating 
knowledge of that thing or idea is make a sound with our voices, right? (Make 
sure everyone gets this point before going on.) Now, in language, we have 
more than speech. That is, we can symbolize the sound our voices make with a 
bunch of lines. We call these lines writing; hence, the sound dog (point to 
word sound on blackboard) becomes the word dog 


WRITE WORD DOG AFTER ARROW AS INDICATED BELOW: 


SOUND 
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when we symbolize the sound in writing. The sounds that we all universally 
recognize as words go toward making up our English language. 
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"It is important to understand, then, that words are basically sound-synbols, 
not thing or idea symbols. look at the diagram, remember what I told you, and 
see if you can fully grasp the significance of this very basic insight into 
the nature of language. 


"To summarize: 


1. We started by introducing a language of gestures: kinesics. We 
discovered that although kinesics is a way of communicating, it does 
not truly relate to the kind of language we are using now. 


2. Then we switched to the language theories. We saw that all these 
theories had a common denominator. Each derived language from 
sound. 


3. From the diagram we saw that language, so far, is words. When we 
make line representations (write) of dog, democracy, or Miami, we 
are actually symbolizing sounds. And it is actually the sound 
which symbolizes the thing or idea. 


DISTRIBUTE HANDOUT (A) 


"Language, as I said before, has been described up to now as being basically 
words. But this is not a valid definition as I think you will soon find out in 
looking over the sheet which has just been passed out.” 


Ask students to react to Part I. "Is there a clear and meaningful message 
communicated?" 


"Part I is definitely language. We all recognize the words as native to 
English. What can we deduce further about the nature of language from Part I?” 


We want the student to get an inductive notion of structure from Part I and 
Part II. What should be deduced from Part I is that language is not words 
thrown together as isolated elements. These words must somehow be linked to- 
gether, as it is the linking together of words into sets (sentences) that gives 
language meaning. 


"What about Part II? What can we deduce from this passage?" 


Here, we want the student to see that the linking together of words in just 
any old way does not produce meaningful communication. The sets of words must 
be structured in certain ways. The true mastery of language begins with the 
student being able to understand what sets of words can be generated in English 
to produce meaningful sentences. And this, in a nutshell, is the secret of a 


grammar « 


"A grammar provides for you the ability to generate the kinds of sentences 
you need to communicate meaningfully in your language. A knowledge of grammar 
won't necessarily help you convey meaning, but it can. It provides you with a 
"Feel" for the basic vehicle of communication in the English language--the 
sentence.” 


The concluding activity of the lesson willbe the assigning of Part III as 
classwork or homework. It will be checked the following day in class.* 


*Pe liberal in abe etnan 4 student results. Blanks are guidelines from which 
students may choose to deviate. 
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"The sense of sentence structure must be very exact when we are writing. 
The reason is obvious. When a reader has a question or misunderstands what the 
writer is trying to say, he can't have it clarified on the spot. This is not 
the case in conversation. Structure in conversation is often very flimsy. 
Nevertheless, it is still there. We know this because we usually understand 
each other when we are talking and if we don't it's not a difficult matter to 
interrupt and get the problem straightened out." 


Call students' attention to Part III. 


"Here are three short dialogues, any one of which may be identical to 
one you have participated in yourself. For tomorrow, see if your sense of 
structure will enable you to rewrite this very loosely structured conversation 
into tightly structured written English. The blank spaces indicate where the 
words should go in the revision. 


DAY 17 

EMPHASIS : 
1. Developing a feel for modifying elements in the sentence. 
2. The dependent clause as an important element in mature sentence writing. 
3. Relationship of clauses to form classes. 

REFERENCES : 


1. Kellogg W. Hunt, Differences in Grammatical Structures Written at 
Three Grade Levels 


2. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 


I. Teacher begins by reviewing Handout (A) at the beginning of the period. 
Students may exchange papers. If all students have fared relatively well, he 
can point out that students have an intuitive sense of structure. 


Students should be reminded to file exercises in the Language Study section 
of their notebooks. 


II. The lesson for today will center around a deeper study of sentence structure. 
Specific attention will be paid to the dependent clause, the use of which experts 
generally agree to be the mark of a mature writer. 
III. TEACHER WRITES ON BLACKBOARD: 

Joe laughed. 


"Everyone should recognize these two words as an English sentence. Note 
how this simple two-word utterance begins to take on added complexity when I add: 


ON BLACKBOARD: 
Joe laughed heartily. 


"I have simply added what we call a modifying element. I have indicated 
how Joe laughed. 
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ON BLACKBOARD: 
Joe laughed heartily during the love scene. 


"To the former three-word sentence I have added a cluster of words which 
you may recognize as a prepositional phrase. The important thing, however, is 
that this cluster of words hangs together because it performs a single job. 

It is another modifier which simply tells when Joe laughed. 


ON BLACKBOARD: 


Joe laughed heartily during the love scene while the 
rest of the audience sat quietly. 


"Again it should be apparent that this is a well-structured Mnglish 
sentence. All I have added this time is another cluster of words which functions 
much like the previous phrase. That is, it is another modifying element which, 
in this case, simply explains what was going on while Joe was laughing. 


"What we have done here is watch the structure of a sentence develop from 
the simple to the complex; the technique was to take a two-word sentence and 
add to it, progressively, three types of modifiers." 


The purpose of the above activity is to get students thinking about modifying 
elements as either single words or clusters of words which serve similar functions. 


IV. In order to give the student confidence in this concept of modification, 
there is a drill which is very useful. You may wish to use it. 


Tell the students to take out a clean sheet of notebook paper and number 
from 1 to 4, skipping a line between each number. When this is completed, 
dictate the following two-word sentences, of which the student may choose one, 
to be written opposite No. 1 on their papers: "Women applauded.” or "Tanks 
rumbled." 


Next, instruct the students to rewrite sentence No. 1 opposite No. 2, 
adding a single-word modifier. Point to heartily on the blackboard as an 
example. When this has been completed, have students rewrite sentence No. 2 
opposite No. 3, this time adding a phrase modifier. Point to during the love 
scene as an example and list, if you wish, several other prepositions which 
can introduce modifying phrases. Next, ask students to rewrite sentence No. 3 
opposite No. 4, adding a clause modifier. Point to while the rest of the 
audience sat quietly as an example and list, if you care to, several subordinating 
conjunctions and relative pronouns used to introduce modifying clauses. 


When this final step is concluded, have students examine their work. Ask 
for volunteers to read their sentence No. 4's. Some of the sentences will, no 
doubt, sound stilted and forced. This is to be expected on the first go round. 
Repeat this exercise again, giving the students a choice between a pair of new 
sentences (containing the if you wish). This time emphasize that the students 
should give forethought to the sentence they are creating, making it develop 
smoothly and sensibly. At the conclusion of the drill this time, some of the 
sentences should sound rather good. 
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You may carry this drill a step farther by having the students recast their 
sentence 4's. That is, have them shift the modifying elements around (being 
careful not to damage their function by splitting clauses or phrases ) to get 
the best sound from their sentence as well as the best sense. 


V. In order to prepare the students for a more detailed study of the function 
of the clause in the sentence, it will be helpful to review the Form Classes 
taken up at the beginning of the eighth grade. 


"Last year, you may remember, we discussed in some detail the significance 
of the four Form Classes. You discovered how words can be changed slightly 
so as to be able to function in other ways." 


WRITE ON THE BLACKBOARD: 


NOUN VERB ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
laughter laugh laughable laughingly 


Using the above model, review the varying functions performed by words 
depending on where they fall in the Form Classes. Select two or three other 
examples, allowing the students to fill in the blanks until they get the idea 
again. 


VI. DISTRIBUTE HANDOUT (B) 


The distribution of Handout B marks the final activity of the period. As 
part of their review of the Form Classes, instruct the students to do Parts I 
and II. This is a familiar exercise. The dictionary may be helpful to students 
who have difficulty recalling what the forms are for the various nouns. 


Part III is an optional activity for the brighter or more motivated student. 
As preparation for this section, the teacher should assign Warriner's (pages 71 
through 81, sections 31, 30, 3p, and 3r). 


Instruct the class that this is a homework assignment if class time forbids 
completion. The exercise will be checked the following day. 


DAY 18 
EMPHASIS : 


1. Understanding the function of clauses. 
2. Practice in transforming two non-clause sentences into a single clause- 
type sentence. 


REFERENCES : 


1. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition. 
2. Kellogg W. Hunt, Differences in Grammatical Structures Written at 
Three Grade Levels 


3. Verna L. Newsome, "Expansions and Transformations to Improve Sentences," 
English Journal, May, 1964 


4. Corbin, Blough, Vanderbeek, Guide to Modern English (9) 
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I. Begin the lesson by reviewing Handout (B) with students. Students may check 
their own papers or exchange. After carefully checking Parts I and II, clearing 
up any questions about the significance of the Form Classes, students should 
be returned their papers so that Part III can be explained by the instructor. 


ON THE BLACKBOARD SHOULD BE WRITTEN THE THREE SENTENCES WHICH APPEAR IN 
PARTP ELL 


1. What makes a person successful is a mystery to many people. 


2. Anyone who is committed to the principles of law and order is worthy 
of high public office. 


3. After calling us true and loyal friends, he shook our hands and departed. 


Now the instructor should call the attention of the students to Part I on 
Handout B. "If it is true, as we said yesterday, that a clause is just a 
cluster of words which can function as a single word, then some of the words in 
this table of Form Classes should be able to be substituted for the clauses 
which appear in the sentences on the board." 


Before continuing, ask a knowledgeable student to pick out the clauses in 
the three sentences on the board. As he does, erase them so that what you 
have left is: 


hy is a mystery to many people. 
2. Anyone is worthy of high public office. 
3% » he shook our hands and departed. 


Repeat: "If a clause is nothing more than a cluster of words which 
functions like a single word, then a single word should fit into each blank and 
fulfill the purpose adequately." 


Now direct the students to line No. 5 of Part I. "Notice the noun form 
devotedness." Write it into the blank on the board in' sentence 1. "Notice the 
adjective form of No. 5, devoted. Write devoted in the blank in sentence 2. 
"Finally, notice the adverb form, devotedly.” Write this in the blank in 
sentence 3. 


"Now let's test these sentences on the board to see if they make sense and 
if a notion of their original meaning is carried over." Reread the sentences on 
the board. Point out that they are still well structured and that the essence 
of original meaning is still suggested. 


"Thus, it is seen that the clauses which we have been talking about the past 
couple of days are simply stretch-out versions of individual words. Furthermore, 
the clauses can function just like individual nouns, adjectives and adverbs." 


At this time you may ask for volunteers to label the kinds of clauses which 
have been discussed. The correct answers should be obvious at this time and the 
students should be able to complete Part III without further instruction. 


II. The second activity of the day is optional. If the instructor feels it would 


be beneficial to the students, he should review with the students the following 
pages in Warriner's: 
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Section 30 on page 73. The purpose of this review is to point out to the 
students the use of relative pronouns as common openers for clauses. Exercise 
13 is optional. 


Section 3p on page 75. Here, the adjective clause is explained in some 
detail. Exercises on page 76 are optional. 


Section 3q on page 76. This is a review of the adverb clause. Teachers 
are advised to give special attention to the list of subordinating conjunctions 
which are common introductory words in clause construction. Exercises which 
follow are optional. 


TII. The final activity of Day 18 centers around Handout Ce. 
AT THIS TIME, DISTRIBUTE HANDOUT (C) 


Since the main emphasis of the use of the dependent clause is on its 
importance as a modifying element, we want to get the student used to working 
with the two modifying types: the adjective and adverb clause. Handout C 
provides the student with a unique insight into how one can take a pair of 
non-clause sentences and transform them into clause types. 


Sets 1 and 2 result in sentences with adjective clauses. Sets 3 and 4 
result in adverb clauses. As the work is already done,. the teacher should 
provide added illumination in going over the transformed sentences by indicating 
how the clauses function (as adjectives or adverbs) and how clauses are modified 
by deletions (the parenthesized words can be left out and the sentences still 
make sense). 


The students should get this transformational technique down pat, for they 
will be given an exercise to do on their own tomorrow. 


The final activity for Day 18, then, will be a careful step-by-step review 
of Handout (C) by the teacher. Note for the student how the clause is set off 
by commas. 

DAY 19 
EMPHASIS: 


1. Practice in writing clause sentences. 
2. Recognizing the use of the clause as an element of style. 


REFERENCES: 


1. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 
2. Corbin, Blough, Vanderbeek, Guide to Modern English (9) 


3. Rachel Carson, "The Gray Beginnings 
I. Begin by DISTRIBUTING HANDOUT (D). 


Without giving review, ask the students to make the required transformations 
on the exercise sheet. This should take about 10-15 minutes. At the end of 
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the time period, have students exchange papers. Be sure that students recognize 
that in adjective and adverb clause construction, the sentence which is to be 
converted into a clause is the one which allows the new sentence to retain the 
intended meaning. 


Review pages 463-468 in Warriner's to clear up concern about the setting 
off of clauses with commas--when the comma is optional and when it is obligatory. 
You may do this with the students or you may choose to review in advance and 
simply call attention to relevant points during the checking of Handout (D). 
(Have students file exercise in notebooks. ) 


II. The second activity of Day 19 is an examination of the use of the clause 
in order to show its effect on writing style. 


DISTRIBUTE HANDOUT (E) 


The first paragraph is one from "The Gray Beginnings" which we have taken 
the liberty to change, stylistically. All compound and complex sentences have 
been reduced to simple sentences. The purpose of this is to show how "good" 
writing excites the reader with more than ideas. The structural makeup (the 
way the sentences are constructed) is an important factor in how we react to 
writing. 


The point to stress in the following activity is the clause as an element 
of style that enriches prose by allowing for sentence variation. Naturally the 
splicing of sentences (compounding) is also a factor. The teacher may want to 
touch on this also. 


Ask students to read both paragraphs (give about five minutes). Next, ask 
them to react to the style (the way the writer used language). After they have 
expressed why they like one better than the other, the following generalization 
might be applicable: 


"Although the use of sentences containing clauses is by no means the sole 
measure of what makes sentence structure stimulating and pleasing to the 
reader, it is a crucial instrument in the hand of the skilled writer. With 
it he can create ways of saying what he has to say so that the reader is given 
a@ message both economically and effectively through imaginative sentence 
variation." 


III. As a final activity for Day 19, the teacher may wish to refocus the 
students' attention on the importance of being conscious of modifier placement. 


TEACHER WRITES A FORMER SENTENCE ON THE BOARD: 


Joe laughed heartily during the love scene while the rest of the 
audience sat quietly. 


"Ts this the best version of this sentence?” 


Encourage students to rewrite the sentence verbally, trying to give it a 
more imaginative structure. This will be done, of course, by finding the best 
places for the modifying elements. When you have heard several suggested 
versions, pick out the one which you think sounds best and write it beneath the 
original version on the blackboard. (You will probably get something like: 
During the love scene, while the rest of the audience sat quietly, Joe laughed 
heartily. ) 
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Once again, the point should be made: the use of the clause is not the key 
to structuring well-formed, good-sounding sentences. Shifting the modifying 
elements around to find the right places is part of the beginning writer's task 
in giving his writing a touch of brilliance and originality. 


Pages 178-193 in Warriner's are relevant to the previous activity. You 
may wish to use some of the ideas in this section as enrichment material. 


DAY 20 


The last day of the current language clock will be an examination to be 
turned in and graded. Students may prepare for the exam by reviewing their 
notes of Day 16, by knowing the function of the adjective and adverb clauses 
as outlined in Warriner's, and by being able to transform non-clause sentences 
into clause types. 


PASS OUT THE EXAMINATION AT THIS TIME. 


Explain what is required of students on the exam. Directions are fairly 
explicit. 


The exam will be scored as follows: 


Part I --25 points 
Part II --25 points 
Part III--25 points 
Part IV --25 points 


Point out to the students that PART IV topics are on the blackboard. You 
may select your own topics or use the following suggestions: 


The "stuff" of Language 

A "Swinger" defined 

An insight into "Clothe the Naked" 
Rabbits' feet and "Monkey's Paw” 


Urge students to apply what they have learned during the composition lessons 
to their paragraph. Instruct them to "rough" their paragraph, initially, on 
notebook paper before making the final draft on the examination sheet. They 
should be aware also of the necessity to rewrite some of the sentences before 
the final copy is made in order to correct structural errors and for recasting’ 
purposes. 


"Make this paragraph an example of your best writing: structurally, stylisti- 
cally, and content-wise." 


(The last item of business for Day 20 will be the passing out of Coleridge's 


"Rime of the Ancient Mariner." Teacher asks students to read Part I carefully 
for the next class. ) 


DAY 21 


1. The teacher first discusses Part I of the "Rime of the Ancient Mariner." 
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He asks the students what has happened in the opening five stanzas. 


1) An old seaman sees three people going to a wedding and stops 
one of them. He begins to tell this latter wedding guest a 
story of a voyage he made on a ship. 


The teacher then asks two members of the class to re-enact this 
meeting, using modern colloquial American English. 


1) Example: Mariner: "Say, wait a minute, buddy." 

WauG a: "What do you want, Pops. Listen, I'm ina 
hurry. I've got to make this wedding, and 
it's just about to start.” 

Mariner: "Well, you see, there was this ship...” 

WelGe: "Take your hands off me, man." 

Narrator: "But the Mariner fixes the wedding guest in 
a hypnotic stare, and the latter listens in 
silence. 


The teacher explains to the class that this is the beginning of a 
story within a story. In fiction, it is called a "frame." 


1) Ina "frame" story, a character within the story developed at 
the outset begins, for one of several reasons, to tell a story 
of his own. In this case, the Mariner begins to tell the 
Wedding Guest about his voyage. 


The teacher also explains that there will be lots of archaisms in 
this poem. NOTE: The old form of the pronouns here (thee, thou, 
etc.). He reminds them that they came across several of these in 
the Keats poem they have read in the recent past. 


1) An example here can be found in the third stanza, "Eftsoons"-- 
which means "immediately." 


2) Also, he cautions the students to watch punctuation marks in 
the poem, particularly quotation marks. 


a) The student should note that an impersonal narrator opens 
the poem, and then two speakers start to talk to each other. 


b) Also, that in stanza six, the story to be told by the 
Mariner begins with quotation marks. 


The teacher then plays Part I from the Burton recording. 

The teacher then recounts briefly the early stages of the voyage. 
When he does this, he stops and asks the class what has happened in 
the middle of Stanza eight. 


1) Answer: The narrator interrupts the Mariner's story to state 
that the wedding is about to begin. 


He also asks the class when the Mariner continues his story. 


2) Answer: At the beginning of Stanza eleven. 
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g. The teacher-asks other members of the class to summarize the action 
in the rest of Part I. He points to the word "sheen" (glow) in 
Stanza 14; and in Stanza 15, "swound" (faint). 


1) He then focuses attention on the Albatross and suggests how 
important this bird is and will be to the story. 


2) The teacher asks the class to identify the important event 
described in the last stanza of Part I: the killing of the 
Albatross. Also he notes for them that the Wedding Guest has 
observed how the retelling of his deed has upset the Mariner. 


2. When this discussion has been completed, the teacher assigns the class 
Parts II and III of the poem for consideration during the next class 
period. 

a. He passes out a list of hard words and their definitions for 
Doth parts. 

b. If there is time left during the period, he allows the class to 
begin the reading of the poem at that time. If not, all reading 
will be completed at home. 

ec. He emphasizes that all students will be responsible for the passages. 
He then chooses at random two groups of four or five students each 
and makes them responsible for the following questions (although 
these questions are passed out to the entire class). Have them 
allude to lines in the text for evidence. 

Par tee. 

a. Trace the progress of the ship after the killing of the albatross. In 
what direction was it now moving? 

b. Describe the kind of sea the ship enters in stanza five. See stanzas 
five - ten. 

ec. What was the condition of the ship's crew as the end of Part II neared? 

d. What beginnings of the mysterious do we see in Part II? 

Partabes 

a. What thing enters the picture from the beginning of this part (stanzas 
one - nine)? Describe the "thing." 

b. Describe the two occupants of the ship. Who are they and what do they 
want ? 

c. Who wins the dice game? What happens immediately afterward? Why is 
this important? 

d. What happens in the last three stanzas of this part? 
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DAY 22 


1. The teacher first reviews Part I of the poem briefly once again. He 
then plays Parts II and III of the Burton recording. 


a. He then gives the students a chance to look over their reactions 
to the questions on Parts II and III. It would probably be well 
to assign specific questions (from the previous day) to specific 
individuals. Also, more than one individual can be held responsible 
for one question. This way, reactions can be easily compared. 


b. The discussion can then begin, with those designated contributing 
first and the other members of the class contributing voluntarily. 


c. When the discussion is over, the teacher has the class write in 
their notebooks a one paragraph (50-100 word) summary of the 
action to date. 

d. Toward the end of the period, the teacher assigns Parts IV and V 
to be read by all for the following period. He again passes out the 


"Hard Word" sheet and assigns the following questions to two more 
groups of students (one or two students per question. Remind them 


again to search for quotes to support their contentions. 
Parcel 


a. Who speaks in the opening stanzas of Part IV? Where does his speech 
end? What does this speaker think has happened? 


b. Describe the situation in which the Mariner finds himself in the first 
nine stanzas of this part. 


ec. Why can't the Mariner pray? 


d. Restate the ideas in Stanzas ten and eleven in a clear direct statement 
(preferably written out). 


e. What attracts the Mariner's attention during the last four stanzas? How 
does he react to what he sees? 


f. Why does the albatross drop from the Mariner's neck at the end of Part IV? 


a. Describe the Mariner's situation in the first three stanzas. What does 
he think has happened to him? 


b. Describe the atmospheric conditions in the first eight stanzas. 
ec. What mysterious event takes place after the ship begins to move? 
d. What is making the ship move when the breeze ceases to blow (stanza 19 ff)? 


e. Whom does the Mariner hear talking at the end of the stanza? What are 
they talking about? 
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DAY 23 


The teacher continues the consideration of the Coleridge poem. 


a. He has several students read their paragraphs summarizing Parts I, 
i a Wa Vo i 8 By 


1) He calls for voluntary additions to these from the class. 
b. He then plays Parts IV and V of the poem from the Burton recording. 


c. He gives the students a few minutes to prepare their reactions to 
the questions on Parts IV and V as previously described. 


d. He conducts the discussion in the manner previously described. 


e. Again during the final few minutes of the class, he sets up the 
next day's activities. 


1) Assignment of the final two stanzas. 
2) Passing out of the "Hard Word" list. 


3) Selecting of two new groups of students to answer the questions 
given below. 


f. Questions for Study, Parts VI and VII. 


Have two students reconstruct the conversation of the two Voices, 
stanzas one - five. 


What do we learn from this conversation? Where does it end? 


What is the sudden turn of events described soon after the conversation? 
Where exactly does it happen? (Stanza 9) 


What does the Mariner recognize in stanzas fourteen - eighteen? 


Describe the next weird event experienced by the Mariner. What does it 
mean? What (in detail) wrests the Mariner's attention from this sight? 


Part VII 


Qe 


How do the Hermit and his companions react to the ship? Describe what 
they see. What happens soon after they arrive? 


What are the three visitors' first reaction to the Mariner? What would 
cause this? 


What does the Mariner ask of the Hermit? Why would he choose this man 
for such a request? 
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DAY 24 


When is the story brought out of the "frame" and up to the time of the 
wedding? Cite the exact place. (Stanza 16) 


What has the Mariner learned from his experience? Where do you see 
this? (Stanzas 22 and 23) What effect has the tale had on the Wedding 
Guest ? 


The teacher continues the consideration of the poem. 


ae He, in brief summary, brings the class up to date on the action 
through Part V. NOTE: This must be most compressed in the interests 
of time - five to ten minutes. 


b. He plays Parts VI and VII of the Burton record for the students. 


ec. He gives them a few minutes to prepare for the discussion of Parts VI 
and VII. 


d. He conducts the discussion of Parts VI and VII in the same manner 
as that previously indicated. 


Final Assignment 


a. The teacher, during the final ten-fifteen minutes, passes out the 
following assignment: 


ASSIGNMENT: Choose one of the topics below and outline it for use 
in a three to five minute presentation to be given 
orally during the next period. Several will be called 
upon to present reports, so all must be prepared. We 
will hear as many as time allows. The completed out- 
lines will all be turned in at the beginning of 
Monday's class. 


TOPICS: 


1) Trace the entire voyage of the Ancient Mariner, indicating 
deviations taken, stops made (and the reasons for them), and 
places visited. 


2) Explain the importance of Stanzas 19-23, Part VI, in the poem 
as a whole. 


3) Choose a sequence of stanzas (four to eight, as a guide) from 
any part of the poem (except, of course, for the one in 
above ), read them aloud, and explain what they contribute to 
the story as a whole. 


4) Deseribe the character of the Mariner. How and.why does he 
suffer? How do his experiences affect him? How and when does 
he change? Why does he feel that he must tell people about 
his strange adventure? 
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DAY 25 


5) There are several unusual, weird, mysterious happenings in 
the story, most of which are unexplained. Identify several 
of them by the following: 


a) a sentence or two of description 
b) citing of the Part and stanza(s) from which they come. 

NOTE: The teacher should make every effort to insure that all topics 
are chosen. How he does this, by threat, command, pleading, 
or individual conference, is up to him. 

The teacher reminds the students that oral presentations will be heard 


tomorrow and that all finished products are to be handed in the following 
Monday. 


The teacher begins the oral presentation period. 

a. He gives the students a few minutes to look over their material. 

b. He then hears as many reports as time will allow. He allows for 
some discussion after each report, gives his own editorial comments, 
and encourages reasonable disputing opinion. He, of course, makes 


every effort to hear reactions to all questions. 


c. At the end of the period, the teacher once again reminds the class 
that their material will be due in written form at the next meeting. 


ho 


CONCERN FOR THE UNEXPLATNED 


STUDENT MATERTALS 


Tal 


Written Exercise on ''The Monkey's Paw" 


a) Below are listed several sentences and groups of sentences drawn from the story. 
In each selection, a word is underlined. Using the sentences which surround it 
for clues, give the meaning of each underlined word. If the sentences provided are 
not of sufficient help, look the larger passage up in the story and see if it helps. 
Write definitions in your own words and relate them to the story whenever possible. 
Use the dictionary only as a last resort. 


Wis 


The old man rose with hospitable haste, and opening the door, was heard 
condoling with the new arrival. The new arrival also condoled with 
himself, so that Mrs. White said, "Tut, tut!" and coughed gently as her 
husband entered the room, followed by a tall burly man, beady of eye and 
rubicund of visage. 


"It had a spell put on it by an old fakir,' said the sergeant-major, 
"a very holy man. He wanted to show that fate ruled people's lives, and 


ee he 


that those who interfered with it did so to their sorrow." 


The soldier regarded him in the way that middle age is wont to regard 


presumptuous youth. 


Her husband drew the talisman from his pocket and then all three burst 
into laughter as the sergeant-major, with a look of alarm on his face, 
caught him by the arn. 


There was an air of prosaic wholesomeness about the room which it had 
lacked on the previous night, and the dirty, shriveled little paw was 
pitched on the sideboard with a carelessness which betokened no great 
belief in its virtues. 


She brought the stranger, who scemed ill at case, into the room. He 
gazed furtively at Mrs. White, and listened in a preoccupied fashion 
as the old lady apoligized for the appearance of the room, and her husband's 
coat, a garment which he usually reserved for the garden. 


The darkness was oppressive, and after lying for some time screwing up 
his courage, the husband took the box of matches, and striking one, went 
down stairs for a candle. 


A perfect fusillade of knocks reverberated through the house, and he 


heard the scraping of a chair as his wife put it down in the passage 
against the door. 


he 


(cont .) Exercise on’ "The Monkey's Paw" 


b) 


¢) 


a) 


Below ere to be found five statements which summarize certain incidents in the 
story. Place’ ‘them in the order in which they actually occurred. 


1. The man from Herbert's company arrives at the home of Mr. and Mrs. White. 
2. The insistent knocking at the White's door ceases abruptly. 
3. The visitor from the British army throws the monkey's paw into the fire. 


4. Mr. White awakes to find his wife standing at the bedroom window quietiy 
sobbing. 


5. Herbert White and his father temporarily leave their game of chess. 


6. Mrs. White begins to shriek hysterically ard’her husband drops to the 
floor ina dead faint. 


7. The sergeant major telis his hosts where and from whom he had procured the 
paw. 


In several important places in the story, the writer:describes the weather; the 
surroundings; in general, the atmosphere present at that time. Identify these 

as best you can; describe in your own words what kind of atmosphere it is, and 

why you think it is there. 


Identify by name or function in the story five characters. present here. Explore 
as thoroughly as you have time for, what each of the characters contributes to the 
story as‘a whole; i.e. What is.the role of cach? 


Below are listed five key selections from the story. Explain:what each con- 
tributes to the element of mystery in "The Monkey's Paw." 


1. “The first man had his three wishes, yes," was the reply. "I don't know 
what the first two were, but the third was for death.: That’s how I got 
the paw." 


2. "I threw it on the fire. If you kecp it, don't blame me for what happens. 
Pitch it on the fire again, like a sensible man." 


3. "It moved," he cried, with a glance of disgust at the object as it lay on 
the floor. "As I wished it twisted in my hands like a snake." 


4. The talisman was in its place, and a horrible fear that the unspoken wish might 
bring his mutilated son before him ere he could escape from the room seized 
upon him, and he caught his breath as he found that he had lost the direction 
of the door. 
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(cont .) Exercise on "The Monkey's Paw" 


e) 
5. He heard the creaking of the bolt as it came slowly back, and at the same 
moment he found the monkey's paw, and frantically breathed his third and 
last wish. 


c) 


Answer sheet for #c of Exercise on "The Monkey's Paw" 


In several important places in the story, the writer describes the weather, the 
surroundings; in general, the atmosphere present at that time. Identify these 
as best you can; describe in your own words what kind of atmosphere it is, and 
why you think it is there. 


1-. 


Without, the night was cold and wet, but in the s'all parlor of Lakesnam Villa 
the blinds were drawn and the fire burned brightly. Father and son were at 
chess, the former, who possessed ideas about the game involving radical 
changes, putting his king into such sharp and unnecessary perils that it even 
provoked comment from the white-haired old lady knitting placidly by the fire. 


"That's the worst of living so far out," bawled Mr. White, with sudden 
and unlooked-for violence; "of all the beastly, slushy, out-of-the-way places 
to live in, this is the worst. Pathway's a bog, and the road's a torrent. I 
don't know what people are thinking about. I suppose because only two houses 
on the road are let, they think it doesn't matter." p. 208. 


In the huge new cemetery, some two miles distant, the old people buried 
their dead, and came back to a house steeped in shadow and silence. It was 
all over so quickly ahat at first they could hardly realize it, and remained 
in a state of expectation as though of something clse to happen--something 
else which was to lighten this load, too heavy for old hearts to bear. But 
the days passed, and expectation gave place to resignation--the hopeless 
resignation of the old, sometimes miscalled apathy. Sometimes they hardly 
exchanged a word, for now they had nothing to talk about, and their days were 
long to weariness. p. 215. 


He sat until he was chilled with the cold, glancing occasionally at the 
firure of the old woman peering through the window. The candle end, which 
had burnt below the rim of the china candlestick, was throwing pulsating 
shadows on the ceiling and walls, until, with a.flicker larger than the rest, 
it expired. The old man, with an unspeakable sense of relief at the failure of 
the talisman, crept back to his bed, and a minute or two afterward the old woman 
came silently and apathetically beside him. 

Neither spoke, but both lay silently listening to the ticking of the 
clock. A stair creaked, and a squeaky mouse scurried noisily through the 
wall. The darkness was oppressive, and after lying for some time screwing 
up his courage, the husband took the box of matches, and striking one, went 
down stairs for a candle. p. 217. 


The knocking ceased suddenly, although the echoes of it were still in 
the house. He heard the chair drawn back and the door opened. A cold wind 
rushed up the staircase, and a long loud wail of disappointment and miscry 
from his wife gave him courage to run down to her side, and then to the gate 
beyond. The street lamp flickering opposite shone on a quiet and deserted road. 
ne cio. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW 


by Saki: (H. H. Munro) 


“My aunt will be down presently, Mr. Nuttel,'! said, Ay very. self-possessed young 
lady of fifteen. "In the méantime you must try’ ‘nid “put, “Up, withime.' | 


Framton..Nuttel tried to say the correct something which.shquld duly flatter the 
niéce of the moment without duly discounting the aunt that was to come. Privately 
“he doubted more than ever whether these formal visits.on a; ,suceession of total strangers 
would do much toward helping the nerve cure: which he was supposediito: ‘be* undergoing. 


re: know -how: it. will be," his sister had said when he was planning his migration 
to this rural retreat. "You will bury yourself down_there and not “Speak to a living 
soul, and your nerves will be worse. than ever from moping. I shall just give you 
letters of introduction to all the people I know there, Some of: them, as far as I 
can remember, were quite nice." 


Framton wondered whether Mrs. Sappleton, the lady to whom he: was presenting one 
of the letters of introduction, came into the nice division. 


"Do you know thany of the people: round here?" asked the niece, when she judged 
that they had had quite enough quiet. 


"Hardly a soul," said Framton.,: "My. sister was staying here,.at:the "rectory, 
‘you know, some: lata years ago, and she; gave. me letters of introduction to some of 
the people -here.' 


““He made..the- last: statement. in;a tone of distinct regret. 


"Then you know practically nothing about my aunt?" pursued the self-possessed 
young lady. 


"Only her name -and address ou admitted the caller. He was wondering whether 
Mrs 'Sappleton was married or widowed. ‘An undefinable something about the’ room 
seemed to suggest. that a maén had lived there. 


“Her great tragedy happened just three years ago," said the child.. "That would 
be since your sister's time." 


"Hex tragedy?" asked Framton. Somehow in this restful country spot, tragedies 
seemed out of place. 


"You may wonder. why we’ keep that window wide open on an October afternoon," said 
the niece, indicating a large French window that opened onto a lawn. 


"It is quite: warm for the time of:year," said ‘Framton; “but.-has that window got 
anything to do with ‘the’ tragedy?" 


"Out through that window, three years ago to 2 day, her husband and her ‘two | ; 
young brothers went off for their day's. shooting. They never. came: back. In pane 
ing the moor to their. favorite’ ‘snipe-shooting ground they, vere all three engulfed al 
tm a treacherous plece ‘of: bog. “It. had. been that dreadful wet summer, you know, and 
places that were sate in ‘other ‘years: gave.way suddenly without warning. Their bodies 
were never recovered. That''was the dreadful part of it. Here the child's voice 
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lost its self-possessed note and became falteringly human. "Poor Aunt clwaye thinke 
that they will come back some day, they and the little brown spaniel that was lost 
with them, and walk in ct that window just as they used to do. That is why the 
window is kept oven every evening until dusk. Poor dear Aunt! She has often told 
me how they went out, her husband with his white waterproof coat over his arm, and 
Ronnie, her younger brother, singing 'Bertie, why do you bound?' as he always did to 
tease her, because she said it got on her nerves. Do you know, sometimes on still, 
quiet evenings like this, I almost get 2 creepy feeling that they will all walk in 
through that window----------- e 


She broke off with a little shudder. It was a relief to Framton when the eunt 
bustled into the room with 2 whirl of cpologies for being late in making her 
appearance. 


"I hope Vera has been amusing you?" she said. 
"She has been very interesting,'' said Framton. 


"I hope you don't mind the open window,’ said Mrs. Sappleton briskly. 'My 
husband and brothers will be home directly from shooting, and they always come in 
this way. They've been out for snipe in the marshes today, so they'll make a fine 
mess over my poor carpets. So like you men, isn't it?" 


She rattled on cheerfully about the shooting and the scarcity of birds and the 
prospects for duck in the winter. To Framton it was all purely horrible. He made 
a desperate but only partially successful effort to turn the talk to a less ghastly 
topic. He was conscious that his hogtess was giving him only a fragment of her 
attention, and her eyes were constantly straying past him to the open window and the 
lawn beyond. It was certainly an unfortunate coincidence that he should have paid 
his visit on this tragic anniversary. 


"The doctors agree in ordering me complete rest, an absence of mental excitement, 
and avoidance of anything in the nature of violent physical exercise," announced 
Framton, who labored under the common and widespread delusion that total strangers 
and chance acquaintances hunger for the least detail of one's ailments and infirmities, 
their cause and cure. "On the matter of diet they are not so much in agreement," 
he continued. 


"No?" said Mrs. Sappleton in <2 voice which only replaced a yawn at the last 
moment. Then suddenly she brightened into alert attention--but not to what Framton 
was saying. 


"Here they are at last!" she cried. "Just in time for tea, and don't they look 


as if they were muddy up to the eyes!" 


Framton shivered slightly and turned towards the niece with a look intended to 
convey sympathetic comprehension. But the child was staring out through the open 
window with dazed horror in her eyes. In a chill shock of nameless fear Framton. 
swung around in his seat and looked in the same direction. 


In the deepening twilight three figures were walking across the lawn toward 
the window, They all carried guns under their arms, and one of them was further 
burdened with a white coat which hung over his shoulders. A tired brown spaniel 
kept close at their heels. Noiselessly they neared the house, and then a hoarse 
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a5'3 
young voice chanted out of the dusk: "I say, Bertie, why do you bound?" 


Framton grabbed wildly at his stick and hat. The hall door, the gravel 
drive, and the front gate were dimly noted stages in his headlong retreat. A 
cyclist coming along the road had to run into the hedge to avoid likely 
collision. 


"Here we are, my dear,'’ said the bearer of the white mackintosh, coming 
in through the window; "fairly muddy, but most of it's dry. Who was that who 
bolted out as we came up?" 

"A most extraordinary man, a Mr. Nuttel,'' said Mrs. Sappleton, '"Could 
only talk about his illnesses, and dashed off without a word of good-by or 
apology when you arrived. One would think he had seen a ghost," 


"I expect it was the spaniel," said the niece calmly. ''He told me he 
had a horror of dogs. He was once hunted into a cemetery somewhere on the 
banks of the Ganges by a pack of variah dogs, and had to spend che night in 
a newly dug grave with the creatures snarling and grinning and foaming just 
above him. Enough to make anyone lose their nerve." 


Romance at short notice was her specialty. 
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QUIZ on "The Open Window" -- Reading 


1. Below are listed several important details in the story. Identify them and, 
in a sentence or two, explain why they are important in the story. 


a) a nerve cure 

b) a treacherous bog 

¢) a white waterproof coat 
ad) a brown spaniel 

e) a rural retreat 

f) a pack of pariah dogs 


g) an open window 


2. Below are listed several incidents from "The Open Window." Place them in 
the order in which they occurred in the story. 


a) Mrs. Sappleton finally makes her belated entry into her living room. 
b) The teenage girl tells Mr. Nattel of her aunt's great tragedy. 


c) The husband of Mrs. Sappleton is told of Mr. Nattel's aversion 
to dogs. 


d) Mr. Nattel receives a letter of introduction to Mrs. Sappleton 
from his sister. 


e) Three figures carrying guns under their arms make their way across 
the lawn in the deepening twilight. 


f) Mr. Nattel learns about the prospects for hunting fowl at the 
present time in that part of the country. 


3. Describe as best you can the time and place of the incident in the story. 


4. The theme of this unit is "Concern for the Unexplained." In regard to the 
story, answer. the following: 


a) What is apparently unexplained; i.e., What is the mystery here? 


b) Can you explain a solution to the mystery? If you can, do so in 
several complete sentences. 


c) Identify the big clues which have led you to your solution. Find 
all you can, but be sure they all actually support your theory. 
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THE GRAY BEGINNINGS 


By Rachel Carson 


It is said that man is the only animai that is curious about his origin and 
his future. Perhaps this is because man is the only creature on earth who is 
truly able to appreciate the beauties and marvels of his environment. He wants 
to know why things have come to be the way they are. What power, what forces 
were brought to bear to create that towering range of mountins, that magnificent 
tree, that cool woodland lake? 


The ancient peoples developed their own theories about the earth and its 
origins--and today, modern man still continues this constant search for answers. 
Scientists of all kinds drill the earth's surface, scan the heavens, and probe 
the ocean's floor in an effort to penetr2te the dim past. 


A student of the oceans all her life, Rachel Carson here summarizes some 
of the concepts man has developed in order to explain the beginnings of the earth 
and seas. 


"And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.''--Genesis 


Beginnings are apt to be shadowy, and so it is with the beginnings of that 
great mother of life, the sea. Many pecple have debated how and when the earth 
got its ocean, and it is not surprising that their explanations do not always 
agree. For the plain and inescapable truth is that no one was there to see, and 
in the absence of eyewitness accounts there is bound to be a certain amount of 
disagreement. So if I tell here the story of how the young planet Earth acquired 
an ocean, it must be a story pieced together from many sources and containing 
many whole chapters the details of which we can only imagine. The story is 
founded on the testimony of the earth's most ancient rocks, which were young 
when the earth was young; on other evidence written on the face of the earth's 
satellite, the moon, and on hints contained in the history of the sun and the 
whole universe of star-filled space. For although no man was there to witness 
this cosmic birth, the stars and the moon and the rocks were there, and, indeed, 
had much to do with the fact that there is an ocean. 


The events of which I write must have occurred somewhat more than 2 billion 
years ago. As nearly as science can tell that is the approximate age of the 
earth, and the ocean must be very nearly as old. It is possible now to discover 
the age of the rocks that compose the crust of the earth by measuring the rate of 
decay of the radioactive materials they contain. The oldest rocks found any- 
where on earth--in Manitoba--are about 2.3 billions years old. Allowing 100 mil- 
lion years or so for the cooling of the earth's materials to form a rocky crust, 
we arrive at the supposition that the tempestuous and violent events connected 
with our planet's birth occurred nearly 2% billion years ago. But this is only 
a minimum estimate, for rocks indicating an even greater age may be found at any 
time. 


The new earth, freshly torn from its parent sun, was a ball of whirling gases, 
intensely hot, rushing through the black spaces of the universe on a path and at 
a speed controlled by immense forces. Gradually the ball of flaming gases cooled. 
The gases began to liquefy, and Earth became a molten mass. The materials of this 
mass eventually became sorted out in a definite pattern: the heaviest in the 
center, the less heavy surrounding them, and the least heavy forming the outer rim. 
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'The Gray Beginnings" 


This is the pattern which persists today--a central sphere of moltern iron, very 
nearly as hot as it was 2 billion years ago, an intermediate sphere of semi- 
plastic basalt, and a hard outer shell, relatively quite then and composed of 
solid basalt and granite. 


The outer shell of the young earth must have been a good many millions of 
years changing from the liquid to the solid state, and it is believed that, 
before this change was completed, an event of the greatest importance took place-- 
the formation of the moon. The next time you stand on a beach at night, watching 
the moon's bright path across the water, and conscious of the moon-drawn tides, 
remember that the moon itself may have been born of a great tidal wave of earthly 
substance, torn off into space. And remember that if the moon was formed in 
this fashion, the event may have had much to do with shaping the ocean basins 
and the continents as we know them. 


There were tides in the new earth, long before there was an ocean. In 
response to the pull of the sun the molten liquids of the earth's whole surface 
rose in tides that rolled unhindered around the globe and only gradually slackened 
and diminished as the earthly shell cooled, congealed and hardened. Those who 
believe that the moon is a child of earth say that during an early stage of the 
earth's development something happened that caused this rolling, viscid tide to 
gather speed and momentum and to rise to unimaginable heights. Apparently the 
force that created these greatest tides the earth has ever known was the force of 
resonance, for at this time the period of the solar tides had come to approach, 
then equal, the period of the free oscillation of the liquid earth. And so every 
sun tide was given increased momentum by thepush of the earth's oscillation, and 
each of the twice-daily tides was larger than the one before it. Physicists have 
calculated that, after 500 years of such monstrous, steadily increasing tides, 
those on the side toward the sun became too high for stability, and a great wave 
was torn away and hurled into space. But immediately, of course, the newly 
created satellite became subject to physical laws that sent it spinning in an 
orbit of its own about the earth. This is what we call the moon. 


There are reasons for believing that this event took place after the earth's 
crust had become slightiy hardened, instead of during its partly liquid state. 
There is to this day a great scar on the surface of the globe. This scar or 
depression holds the Pacific Ocean. According to some geophysicists, the floor 
of the Pacific is composed of basalt, the substance of the earth's middle layer, 
while all other oceans are floored with a thin layer of granite, which makes up 
most of the earth's outer layer. We immediately wonder what became of the Pacific's 
granite covering and the most convenient assumption is that it was torn away when 
the moon was formed. There is supporting evidence. The mean density of the moon 
is much less than that of the earth (3.3 compared with 5.5), suggesting that the 
moon took away none of the earth's heavy core, but that it is composed only of 
the granite and some of the basalt of the outer layers. 


The birth of the moon probably helped shape other regions of the world's 
ocean besides the Pacific. When part of the crust was torn away, strains must 
have been set up in the remaining granite envelope. Perhaps the granite mass 
cracked open on the side opposite the moon scar. Perhaps as the earth spun on 
its axis and rushed on its orbit through space, the cracks widened and the masses 
of granite began to drift apart, moving over a tarry, slowly hardening layer of 
basalt. Gradually the ourter portions of the basalt layer became solid and the 
wandering continents came to rest, frozen into place with oceans between them. 

In spite of theories to the contrary, the weight of geologic evidence seems to be 
that the locations of the major ocean basins and the major continental land 
masses are today much the same as they have been since a very early period of 
the earth's history. 
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But this is to anticipate the story, for when the moon was born there was 
no ocean. The gradually cooling earth was enveloped in heavy layers of cloud, 
which contained much of the water of the new planet. For a long time its surface 
was so hot that no moisture could fall without immediately being reconverted to 
steam. This dense, perpetually renewed cloud covering must have been thick 
enough that no rays of sunlight could penetrate it. And so che rough outlines 
of the continents and the empty ocean basins were sculptured out of the surface 
of the earth in darkness, in a Stygian world of heated rock and swirling clouds 
and gloom. 


As soon as the earth's crust cooled enough, the rains began to fall. Never 
have there been such rains since that time. They fell continuously, day and 
night, days passing into months, into years, into centuries. They poured into 
the waiting ocean basins, or, falling upon the continental masses, drained away 
to become sea. 


That primeval ocean, growing in bulk as the rains slowly filled its basins, 
must have been only faintly salt. But the falling rains were the symbol of the 
dissolution of the continents. From the moment the rains began to fall, the 
lands began to be worn away and carried to the sea. It is an endless, inexorable 
process that has never stopped--the dissolving of the rocks, the leaching out of 
their contained minerals, the carrying of the rock fragments and dissolved 
minerals to the ocean. And over the eons of time, the sea has grown even more 
bitter with the salt of the continents. 


In what manner the sea produced the mysterious and wonderful stuff called 
protoplasm we cannot say. In its warm, dimly lit waters the unknown conditions 
of temperature and pressure and saltiness must have been the critical ones for 
the creation of life from nonlife. At any rate they produced the result that 
neither the alchemists with their crucibles nor modern scientists in their Labora- 
tories have been able to achieve. 


Before the first living cell was created, there may have been many trials and 
failures. It seems probable that, within the warm saltiness of the primeval sea, 
certain organic substances were fashioned from carbon dioxide, sulphur, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and calcium. Perhaps these were transition steps from 
which the complex molecules of protoplasm arose--molecules that somehow acquired 
the ability to reproduce themselves and begin the endless stream of life. But at 
present no one is wise enough to be sure. 


Those first living things may have been simple microorganisms rather like 

some of the bacteria we know today--mysterious borderline forms that were not 
quite plants, not quite animals, barely over the intangible line that separates 
the non-living from the living. It is doubtful that this first life possessed 
the substance chlorophyll, with which plants in sunlight transform lifeless 
chemicals into the living stuff of their tissues. Little sunshine could enter 
their dim world, penetrating the cloud bands from which fell the endless rains. 
Probably the sea's first children lived on the organic substances then present in 
the ocean waters, or, like the iron and sulphur bacteria that exist today, lived 
directly on inorganic food. 


All the while the cloud cover was thinning, the darkness of the nights alter- 
nated with palely illumined days, and finally the sun for the first time shone 
through upon the sea. By this time some of the living things that floated in the 
sea mist have developed the magic of chlorophyll. Now they were able to take the 
carbon dioxide of the air and the water of the sea and of these elements, in sun- 
light, build the organic substances they needed. So the first true plants came 


into being. a 
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Another group of organisms, lacking the chlorophyll but needing organic food, 
found they could make a way of life for themselves by devouring the plants. So 
the first animals arose, and from that day to this, every animal in the world has 
followed the habit it learned in the ancient seas and depends, directly or through 
complex food chains, on the plants for food and life. 


As the years passed, and the centuries, and the millions of years, the stream 
of life grew more and more complex. From simple, one-celled creatures, others 
that were aggregations of specialized cells arose, and then creatures with organs 
for feeding, digesting, breathing, reproducing. Sponges grew on the rocky bottom 
of the sea's edge and coral animals built their habitations in warm, clear waters. 
Jellyfish swam and drifted in the sea. Worms evolved, and starfish, and hard- 
shelled creatures with many-jointed legs, the arthropods. The plants, too, pro- 
gressed, from the microscopic algae to branched and curiously fruiting seaweeds 
that swayed with the tides and were pluced from the coastal rocks by the surf and 
cast adrift. 


During all this time the continents had no life. There was little to induce 
living things to come ashore, forsaking their all-providing, all-embracing mother 
sea. The lands must have been bleak and hostile beyond the power of words to 
describe. Imagine a whole continent of naked rock, across which no covering 
mantle of green had been drawn--a continent without svil , for there were no plants 
to aid in its formation and bind it to the rocks with their roots. Imagine a 
land of stone, a silent land, except for the sound of the rains and winds that 
swept across it. For there was no living voice, and no living thing moved over 
the surface of the rocks. 


Meanwhile, the gradual cooling of the planet, which had first given the earth 
its hard granite crust, was progressing into its deeper layers; and as the inter- 
ior slowly cooled and contracted, it drew away from the outer ghell. This shell, 
accommodating itself to the shrinking sphere within it, fell into folds and 
wrinkles--the earth's first mountain ranges. 


Geologists tell us that there must have been at least two periods of moun- 
tain building (often called "revolutions") in that dim period, so long ago that 
the rocks have no record of it, so long ago that the mountains themselves have 
long since been worn away. Then there came a third great period of upheaval and 
readjustment of the earth's crust, about a billion years ago, but of all its 
majestic mountains the only reminders today are the Laurential hills of eastern 
Canada, and a great shield of granite over the flat country around Hudson Bay. 


The epochs of mountain building only served to speed up the processes of 
erosion by which continents were worn down and their crumbling rock and contained 
minerals returned to the sea. The uplifted masses of the mountains were prey to 
the bitter cold of the upper atmosphere and under the attacks of frost and snow 
and ice the rocks cracked and crumbled away. The rains beat with greater violence 
upon the slopes of the hills and carried away the substance of the mountains in 
torrential streams. There was still no plant covering to modify and resist the 
power of the rains. 


And in the sea, life continued to evolve. The earliest forms have left no 
fossils by which we can identify them. Probably they were soft-bodied, with no 
hard parts that could be preserved. Then, too, the rock layers formed in those 
early days have since been so altered by enormous heat and pressure, under the 
foldings of the earth's crust, that any fossils they might have contained would 
have been destroyed. 
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And in the sea, life continued to evolve. The earliest forms have left 
no fossils by which we can identify them. Probably they were soft-bodied, with 
no hard parts that could be preserved. Then, too, the rock layers formed in 
those early days have since been so altered by enormous heat and pressure, under 
the foldings of the earth's crust, that any fossils they might have contained would 
have been destroyed. 


For the past 500 million years, however, the rocks have preserved the fossil 
record. By the dawn of the Cambrian period, when the history of living things 
was first inscribed on rock pages, life in the sea had progressed so far that all 
the main groups of backboneless or invertebrate animals had been developed. But 
there were no animals with backbones, no insects or spiders, and still no plant 
or animal had been evolved that was capable of venturing onto the forbidding 
land. So for more than three-fourths of geologic time the continents were deso- 
late and uninhabited, while the sea prepared the life that was later to invade 
them and make them habitable. Meanwhile, with violent tremblings of the earth 
and with the fire and smoke of roaring volcanoes, mountains rose and wore away, 
glaciers moved to and fro over the earth, and the sea crept over the continents 
and again receded. 


It was not until Silurian time, some 350 million years ago, that the first 
pioneer of land life crept out on the shore. It was an arthropod, one of the 
great tribe that later produced crabs and lobsters and insects. It must have been 
something like a modern scorpion, but, unlike some of its descendants, it never 
wholly severed the ties that united it to the sea. It lived a strange life, half- 
‘terrestrial, half-aquatic, something like that of the ghost crabs that speed along 
the beaches today, now and then dashing into the surf to moisten their gills. 


Fish, tapered of body and stream-molded by the press of running waters, were 
evolving in Silurian rivers. In times of drought, in the drying pools and la- 
goons, the shortage of oxygen forced them to develop swim bladders for the stor- 
age of air. One form that possessed an air-breathing lung was able to survive 
they dry periods by burying itself in mud, leaving a passage to the surface 
through which it breathed. 


It is very doubtful that the animals alone would have succeeded in colonizing 
the land, for only the plants had the power to bring about the first amelioration 
of its harsh conditions. They helped make soil of the crumbling rocks, they held 
back the soil from the rains that would have swept it away, and little by little 
they softened and subdued the bare rock, the lifeless desert. We know very 
little about the first land plants, but they must have been closely related to 
some of the larger seaweeds that had learned to live in the coastal shallows, 
developing strengthened stems and grasping, rootlike holdfasts to resist the drag 
and pull of the waves. Perhaps it was in some coastal lowlands, periodically 
drained and flooded, that some such plants found it possible to survive, though 
separated from the sea. This also seems to have taken place in the Silurain 
period. 


The mountains that had been thrown up by the Laurentian revolution gradually 
wore away, and as the sediments were washed from their summits and deposited on 
the lowlands, great areas of the continents sank under the load. The seas crept 
out of their basins and spread over the lands. Life fared well and was exceed- 
ingly abundant in those shallow, sunlit seas. But with the later retreat of the 
ocean water into the deeper basins, many creatures must have been left stranded 
in shallow, landlocked bays. Some of these animals found means to survive on 
land. The lakes, the shores of the rivers, and the coastal swamps of those days 
were the testing grounds in which plants and animals either became adapted to the 
new conditions or perished. 
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As the lands rose and the seas receded, a strange fishlike creature emerged 
on the land, and over the thousands of years its fins became legs, and instead of 


gills it developed lungs. In the Devonian sandstone this first amphibian left its 
footprint. 


On land and sea the stream of life poured on. New forms evolved; aome old 
ones declined and disappeared. On land the mosses and the ferns and the seed 
plants developed. The reptiles for a time dominated the earth, gigantic, gro- 
tesque, and terrifying. Birds learned to live and move in the ocean of air. The 
first small mammals lurked inconspicuously in hidden crannies of the earth as 
though in fear of the reptiles. 


When they went ashore the animals that took up a land life carried with them 
a part of the sea in their bodies, a heritage which they passed on to their 
children and which even today links each land animal with its origin in the ancient 
sea. Fish, amphibian, and reptile, warm-blooded bird and mammal--each of us car- 
ries in our veins a salty stream in which the elements sodium, potassium, and cal- 
cium are combined in almost the same proportions as in sea water. This is our 
inheritance from the day, untold millions of years ago, when a remote ancestor, 
having progressed from the one-celled to the many-celled stage, first developed a 
circulatory system in which the fluid was merely the water of the sea. In the 
Same way, our lime-hardened skeletons are a heritage from the calcium-rich ocean 
of Cambrian time. Even the protoplasm that streams within each cell of our bodies 
has the chemical structure impressed upon all living matter when the first simple 
creatures were brought forth in the ancient sea. And as life itself began in the 
sea, so each of us begins his individual life in a miniature ocean within his 
mother's womb, and in the stages of his embryonic development repeats the steps 
by which his race evolved, from gill-breathing inhabitants of a water world to 
creatures able to live on land. 


Some of the land animals later returned to the ocean. After perhaps 50 

- million years of land life, a number of reptiles entered the sea about 170 million 
years ago, in the Triassic period. They were huge and formidable creatures. Some 
had oarlike limbs by which they rowed through the water; some were web-footed, 
with long, serpentine necks. These grotesque monsters disappeared millions of 
years ago, but we remember them when we come upon a large sea turtle swimming 
many miles at sea, its barnacle-encrusted shell eloquent of its marine life. Much 
later, perhaps no more than 50 million years ago, some of the mammals, too, aban- 
doned a land life for the ocean. Their descendants are the sea lions, seals, 
sea elephants, and whales of today. 


Among the land mammals there was a race of creatures that took to an arboreal 
existence. Their hands underwent remarkable development, becoming skilled in 
manipulating and exemining objects, and along with this skill came a superior brain 
power that compensated for what these comparatively small mammals lacked in strength. 
At last, perhaps somewhere in the vast interior of Asia, they descended from the 
trees and became again terrestrial. The past million years have seen their trans- 
formation into beings with the body and brain and spirit of man. 


Eventually man, too, found his way back to the sea. Standing on its shores, 
he must have looked out upon it with wonder and curiosity, compounded with an 
unconscious recognition of his lineage. He could not physically re-enter the 
ocean as the seals and whales had done. But over the centuries, with all the skill 
and ingenuity and reasoning powers of his mind, he has sought to explore and 
investigate even its most remote parts, so that he might re-enter it mentally and 
imaginatively. 
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He built boats to venture out on its surface. eter he found ways to descend 
to the shallow parts of its floor, carrying with him the air that, as a land mam- 
mal long unaccustomed to aquatic life, he needed to breathe. Moving in fascina- 
tion over the deep sea he could not enter, he found ways to probe its depths, he 
let down nets to capture its life, he invented mechanical eyes and ears that 
could re-create for his senses a world long lost, but a world that, in the deepest 
part of his subconscious mind, he had never wholly forgotten. 


And yet he has returned to his mother sea only on her own terms. He cannot 
control or change the ocean as, in his brief tenancy of earth, he has subdued and 
plundered the continents, In the artificial world of his cities and towns, he 
often forgets the true nature of his planet and the long vistas of its history, 
in which the existence of the race of men has occupied a mere moment of time. The 
sense of all these things comes to him most clearly in the course of a long ocean 
voyage, when he watches day after day the receding rim of the horizon, ridged and 
furrowed by waves; when at night he becomes aware of the earth's rotation as the 
stars pass overhead; or when, alone in this world of water and sky, he feels the 
loneliness of his earth in space. And then, as never on land, he knows the truth 
that his world is a water world, a planet dominated by its covering mantle of 
ocean, in which the continents are but transcient intrusions of land above the 
surface of the all-encircling sea. 
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Questions for Discussion 
Why does Miss Carson call the sea the “mother of life‘'? 


Miss Carson's essay starts with a quotation from the Old Testament's Genesis. 
Why is a quotation from Genesis most appropriate for this essay? What simi- 
larities do you see in the biblical description of the earth's creation and 
Miss Carson's? 


Describe the theory of the earth's formation that you read about in this 


essay. What other theories do you know that attempt to explain the formation 
of the earth? 


Miss Carson uses such words and expressions as "if," "perhaps," “must have 
occurred,’ and others in her description of the earth's formation. Such words 
all indicate a cautious doubt about some of the facts she reports. Why is it 
wise for her to use such words and phrases? 


What might the first animals and plants that ventured on to dry land have 
been like? 


Why does Miss Carson say that man cannot control or change the ocean as he 
does the earth? If man could control the oceans, what benefits might he reap? 


Describe some of the methods that man has devised to re-enter the ocean and 
explore it. 


Reread the last paragraph of this essay. Have you ever felt any of the things 
Miss Carson describes? What does she mean by '--the loneliness of his earth 
in space"? 


In what respect will the oceans play an increasingly meaningful role in the 
destiny of future mankind? 


aA 


"Ia Belle Dame Sans Merci" 
(1820) | 
by John Keats. 


Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering; 

The sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel's granary is full, 
And the harvest's done. 


I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 
And on thy cheek a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


I met a lady in the meads 
Full beautiful, a faery's child; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A. faery's song. 


I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant. zone; 
She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew; 

And sure in language strange she said, 
I love thee true. 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she gazed and sighéd deep, 
And there I shut her wild sad eyes-- 
So kissed to sleep. 


And there we slumbered on the moss, 
And there I dreamed, ah woe betide, 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill side. 
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I saw pale kings, and princes too, 10 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 

Who cried--"La belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thrall\" 


I saw their starved lips in the gloam 118 
With horrid warning gapéd -:wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
One thes coldshit4) side . 


And this is why I sojourn here 12 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


ay, 


COMPARISON 


A VW or a Cadillac 


The small car has certain advantages over its big brother. The consumer's 
first consideration in buying a VW or a Renault is usually economy. The purchase 
price of the light car is comparatively low, and the monthly cost for gasoline 
and maintenance is little more than half of that for a big car driven a comparable 
number of miles. Maneuverability of the small car can also be a distinct advantage 
on the crowded streets of our cities. Recently, after trying repeatedly and 
vainly to work my Detroit monster into a tight parking spot, I was chagrined on 
pulling away to see a VW slip neatly into the spot on the first try. Another 
advantage of the small car is the very fact that it occupies so little space in 
the garage. The Cadillac completely monopolizes the garage, whereas the 
Volkswagen sits unobtrusively at one, leaving ample space for cabinets, work- 
benches, and appliances. 


SAE SLATE GRIER RIE HEIA RIE CI HHA IF EIHH AHAB BIEN HEE HH EI EI GHEE HEA SHEE HEIB HEH HOH HAH HAE 
- Justice or Prejudice 


Justice and prejudice cannot really exist together. Justice requires that 
you act toward a new person or situation without any rigidly preconceived ideas 
about what the person or situation will be like. This attitude is called open- 
mindedness. Prejudice, on the other hand, brings with it a narrowmindedness created 
by preconceived ideas which are sometimes not based on any experience. When 
you do have actual experiences with someone or something, justice demands that 
the experience be judged fairly on the basis of all the facts available. Pre- 
judice however, causes people to be selective about facts and to permit their 
judgments to be warped by emotion. The same contrasts exist in your possible 
attitudes toward people. Justice demands that you react toward people according 
to your own experiences with them, whereas prejudice permits and even encourages 
you to react on the basis of hearsay or stereotypes, which means thinking of 
people as Negroes or Catholics or snobs, for example, and not as individuals. 


Br rr 


(In spite of the use of "you" this young writer has quite clearly demonstrated 
not only his ability to develop a paragraph through comparison, he has grappled 
with these two terms with an objectiveness all too often lacking in thos of us 
who claim to be more mature.) 


TWO APPROACHES 


Of the several methods of organizing instruction in English, two 
methods--Thematic and Subject Matter Blocs--are receiving much attention 
in our schools. The Bloc approach presents the subject matter of English 
to students in large, self contained units. Each unit presents some aspect 
or aspects of language, literature, or rhetoric. In the Bloc approach language, 
literature, and rhetoric are studied separately; language and literature or 
language and rhetoric, for example, are never studied together. A student in 
such a program would study language for ten or twelve weeks, then, perhaps, 
literature for a siniliar time period, and finally, rhetoric for eight or 
ten weeks. The student would not read several short stories, for instance, 
and then learn how to write about the selections he has just read. Ina 
program organized Thematically, the student would continually be confronted 
with language, literature, and rhetoric. As a student studied a theme based 
on an important aspect of human experience, he would study this theme from 
various aspects in terms of language, literature and rhetoric. He would 
be confronted with activities which would help him to read certain literary 
forms; he would be confronted with language exercises which would not 
only help him come to understand his own language, but also to better 
understand the theme; he would be confronted with writing assignments 
which in addition to helping him to develop certain rhetorical skills, would 
also help him express ideas he found in his study of the theme. The major 
difference then, between the two approaches, rests upon the separateness 
of subject matter in one approach and the fusing together of subject matter 
in the other. 
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~-HANDOUT (A) 


PART I 

John. Miami. During. Punishment. 
Susan. Crashed. Dog. Never. Program. 
Fully. Winners. On. Lunchcon. 
PART II 


John up Miami in turned. 
great he the said was. 


he much very enjoyed. 


PART III 

Joe: Hungry? 

Sam: Plenty hungry. 
Joe: No joke? 

Sam: No joke. 

Joe: Whose party? 
Sam: Got me. 

Joe: Havin' fun. 
Sam: Swingin! 

JO@e Ae Eat? 

Sam: Not yet. You? 
Joc: Nope, 

Sam: Wanna? 


While. 


Tornado. 


Gone had vacation there he for a. 
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Since. Up. Several. 


Can. Had. Be. 


WELL-STRUCTURED VERSION 


Ten. 


Overlooked Atlantic he the stayed where hotel the. 


Precision. 


Just weather 


Swimming 


--HANDOUT (B) 


1) Fill in the blanks with the proper forms of cach word. 


Noun Verb Adjective | Adverb 
1. persuasion 
2. expression 
3. definition 
4. beauty 


5. devotedness 


II) Write a sentence for each of the four forms of expression. 


J. 


4. 
III) Name the specific kind of clause in cach of the following sentences. 
1. What makes a person successful is a mystery to many people. 


ia Anyone, who is committed to the principles of law and order, is worthy 
of high public officc. 


3. After calling us true and loyal friends, he shook our hands and departed. 
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ITEM 1 


ITEM 2 


ITEM 3 


ITEM 4 


--HANDOUT (C) 


non-clause 


non-clause 


new-clause 


r.on-clause 


non-clause 


new-clause 


non-clause 


non-clause 


new-clause 


non-clausec: 


non-clause 


new-clause 


sentence (a) 


sentence(b) 


sentence(c) 


sentence (a) 


sentence (b) 


sentence (c) 


scntence (a) 


sentence (b) 


sentence (c) 


sentence (a) 


sentence (b) 


sentence (c) 


The story was written by W.W. Jacobs.~. 

. use which 
It contained a series of bizarre. - ~~ 
situations. 


The story, (which was) written by W.W. 
Jacobs, contained a series of bizarre 
situation. 


Sergeant-Major Morris owned a monkey's <_ 
paw. use which 

Be 
The monkey's paw was endowed with strange 
and mysterious powers. 


The monkey's paw, (which was) owned by 
Sergeant-Major Morris, was endowed with 
strange and mystcrious powers. 


Mr. White made his wish. ~~~ __ 
use after 
7 
BX 
The monkey's paw scemed to leap from 
his grip. 


After Mr. White made his wish, the 
monkey's paw scemed to leap from his 
grip. 


Mrs. White was skeptical.~ ~~ 
~ 


~ use although 
4 
Her husband still believed in its’ power. 


Although Mrs. White was skeptical, her 
husband still believed in its power. 
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--HANDOUT (D) 
UNIT I 


1. (a) Luckily Dave Perkins was there and stopped the blecding by applying 
a tourniquet. (b) Dave tcaches a first-aid course at night school. 


Use who: 


2. (a) In a showcase along the west wall of the library were twelve silver 
trophies. (b) McKinley Junior High teams had won these trophies 
over the past fifteen years. 


Use which: 


3. (a) Six months later we found the lost insurance policies in an old 
suitcase. (b) Mother had stored the suitcase away in the attic 
and forgotten it. 


Use which: 


4. (a) On the way back to the Loop we stopped at the Museum of Science and 
Industry. (b) Colleen Moore's famous doll house was on display at 
the museum. 


Use where: 


5. (a) The men wore thich woolen socks and heavy boots. (b) Their fect were 
badly frostbitten before the end of the climb. 


Use although: 


6. (a) The paint Dad used was too thick. (b) The kitchen walls are streaked. 


Use because: 


7. (a) Dictators demand unquestioning obedience and blind loyalty from 
everyone. (b) They do little to deserve such rewards. 


Use though: 


--HANDOUT (@) 


Beginnings arc apt to be shadowy. So it is with the beginnings of that 
great mother of life, the seca. Many people have debated how and when the earth 
got its ocean. Their cxplanations do not always agree. This is not surprising. 
No one was there to see. This is the plain and incscapable truth. In the 
absence of eyewitness accounts there is bound to be a certain amount of disagree- 
ment. I will tell the story of how the young planct Earth acquircd an occan. 
It must be a story pieced together from many sources and containing many whole 
chapters. We can only imagine the details. The story is founded on the testimony 
of the earth's most ancient rocks. They were young when the carth was young. 
The story is also founded on other evidence written on the face of the earth's 
satellite, the moon. It is also based on hints contained in the history of the sun 
and the whole universe of star-filled space. No man was there to witness the cos- 
mic birth. The stars and the moon and the rocks were there. Indecd, they had 
much to do with the fact that there is an occan. 


KRERREREERERRERERRERERRERRERERERRRRERRERRERERRERERRR ERR REE RERERIRERERERERERERERERERERERERERE 


Beginnings are apt to be shadowy, and so it is with the beginnings of that 
great mother of lifc, the sca. Many people have debated how and when the earth 
got its ocean, and it is not surprising that their explanations do not always 
agree. for the plain and inescapable truth is that no one was there to sec, and 
in the absence of eyewitness accounts there is bound to be a certain amount of 
disagreement., So if I tell here the story of how the young planet Earth acquired 
and ocean, it must be a story pieced together from many sources and containing 
many whole chapters the details of which we can only imagine. This story is 
founded on the testimony of the carth's most ancient rocks, which were young when 
the carth was young; on other evidence written on the face of the earth's satel- 
lite, the moon; and on hints contained in the history of the sun and the whole. 
universe of star-filled space. For although no man was there to witness this 
cosmic birth, the stars and the moon and the rocks were there, and , indeed, had 
much to do with the fact that there is an ocean. 
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‘-LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 


PART I: (Fill in the blank) 

LS A provides us with the ability to generate well-structured 
English sentences which can be neaningful, but need not be. 

rae Words were described in the first lecture as 

Se The theory states that man's first orderly language resulted 
from his natural fears and anxiety. 

4. is the basic "stuff" of language. 

26 The language of gesture and notion is called 

PART II: (Identify the kiad of clause--noun, adjective or adverb) 

eS The student, who was clected president of the senior class last week, 
was forced to resign the post. 

vee Whoever wins the first game will probably go to the state finals. 

2 Although he failed to make the team, Bob vowed to make a comeback the 
following year. 

4. The article, which was supposed to appear in the morning paper, must 
have been cut before the cdition went to press. 

ae While the crowd left the stadium, the checrleaders gave one final yell. 

PART III (Transform the following pairs of non-clause sentences into 
clause-types) 

(a) Jim was putting the flask back on the flame. (b) The tube broke off and 
fell to the floor. 

Use while: 

(a) Carole and Mary Ellen went home. (b) Margaret Ann dashed to the telephone 


to tell Sue about their plans. 


Use after: 


+-LANGUAGE EXAMINATION (cont'd) 


(a) The toastmaster kept the audience laughing for two hours. (b) His 
voice reminded me of Art Linkletter's. 


Use whose: 


(a) Ironically, Richard III reigned over England for only two years. (bd) He 
had stopped at nothing to gain the throne. 


Use who: 


(a) I saw the horrified look on dad's face. (b) I knew immediately he'd 
never give me permission to quit school. 


Use as soon as: 


PART IV: (Demonstrate your knowledge of what we have said about the use of 

the clause as a stylistic tool in writing by composing a paragraph on one of the 
topics written on the blackboard. The paragraph should not be composed of five 
or six sentences, each containing a clause. One or two clause sentences, in rare 
cases more, should be amply sufficient. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
(1798) 
In Seven Parts 


PART I 
It is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
"By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp'st thou me? 


An ancient Mari- 
ner meeteth three 
Gallants bidden to 
a wedding-feast, 
and detaineth one. 
"The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 
The guests are met, the feast is set: 
May'st hear the merry din." 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 
"There was a ship," quoth he. 

"Hold off! unhand me, graybeard loon!" 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


The Wedding- 
Guest is spell- 
bound by the eye 
of the old seafar- 
ing man, and con- 
strained to hear his The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
tale. He cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


He holds him with his glittering eye--- 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years' child 
The Mariner hath his will. 


"The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 
The Mariner tells Below the light-house top. 
how the ship 
sailed southward 
with a good wind 
and fair weather, 
till it reached the 
line. 


"The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


"Higher and higher every day, 

Ti11 over the mast at noon---" 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth the 
bridal music; but 
the Mariner con- 
tinueth his tale. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


The ship drawn 
by a storm toward 
the south pole. 


The land of ice, 
and of fearful 
sounds where no 
living thing was 
to be seen." 


Till a great sea- 
bird, called the 
Albatross, came 
through the snow- 
fog, and was re- 
ceived with great 
joy and hospital- 
ity. 


And lo! the Alba- 
tross proveth a 
bird of good 

omen, and follow- 
eth the ship as it 
returned north- 
ward through fog 
and floating ice. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, LO 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 


"And now the storm-blast came, and he ack 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o'ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 


"With sloping masts and dipping prow, . 12 
As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


"And now there came both mist and snow, 3 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


"And through the drifts the snowy clifts 14 
Did sent a dismal sheen; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken--- 

The ice was all between. 


"The ice was here, the ice was there, 5 
The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 


"At length did cross an Albatross: 16 
Through the fog it came: 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God's name. 


"It ate the food it ne'er had eat, i 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through! 


"And a good south wind sprung up behind; 18 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo!} 


"In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 19 
It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through for-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine." 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


The ancient Mari- 
ner inhospitably 

killcth the pious 
bird of good omen. 


His shipmates cay 
out against the 
ancient Mariner 
FOL CLL Ling athe 
bird of good luck 


But when the fog 
cleared off, they 
justify the same, 
and thus make 
themselves accom- 


plices in the crime. 


The fair breeze 
continucs; the 
ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean, and 
sails northward, 


evenstille it reaches 


the line. 


The ship hath 
suddenly been be- 
calmed. 


"God save thee, ancient Mariner! 20 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus!--- 
Why look'st thou so?" --- "With my cross-bow 


besnotetho Albatross: |? 
PART II 


"The sun now rose upon the right: 21 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid ‘in mist, and on the left 

Went down into the sca. 


"And the good south wind still blew bchind,22 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


"And:I had done a hellish thing, 23 
And it would work ‘em woe; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay 

That made the breeze to blow! | 


"Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, 24 
The glorious sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


"The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew,25 
The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Intogthat, silent.sca, 


'Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down,26 


"Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sca! 


"All in a hot and copper sky, 27 
The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 


"Day after day, day after day, 26 
We stuck, not breath nor motion; 

As idle as a paintéd ship 

Upon:a painted occan. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


And the Albatross 
begins to be 
avenged. 


A Spirit had fol- 
lowed them; onc 


of the invisible in- 


habitants: of this 
planet, neither de- 
parted souls nor 
angels; concern- 
ing whom the 
learned Jew, Jo- 
sephus, and the 
Platonic Constan- 
tinopolitan, Mi- 
chael Psellus, may 
be consulted. 

They are very nu- — 


merous, and there is no climate or element without one or more. 


their sore distress 


" Water, water, every where, 


And all tke boards. did shrank; 
Water water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
"The very deep did rot; O Christ? 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Soon the slimy sea. 


"About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch's oils, 
Buynt green, and bluc and white. 


"And some in dreams assured were 

Of the spirit that plagued us so:: 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us, 
From the land of mist ‘and snow, 


"And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 


‘Ah! well-a-day! what™ ‘evil looks 
Had I from old and’ young: 

Instead of the cross,*the Albatross 
About my neck was Runge 


sign whereof they hang the dead seabird round his neck. 


The ancient Mari- 
ner beholdeth a 
sign in the ele- 
ment afar off. 


PART ill 


"There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and ‘glazed ‘ach - “eye. 

A weary time! A weary ‘time? 

How ‘glazed each weary eye! 

When looking westward I beheld 

A pome ch eg in the sky. 


Be eG rs eh ho ‘it seemed a little speck, 


‘And > then it seemed a mist: 


It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


"A ‘speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: © 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (Cont'd) 


At its nearer ap- 
proach, it seemeth 
him to be a ship; 
and at a dear ran- 
som he freeth his 
speech from the 
bonds of thirst. 

A flash of joy; 


And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
be a ship that 
comes onward 
without wind or 
tide? 


It seemcth him 
but the skeleton 
of a ship. 


And its ribs are 
seen as bars on the 
face of the setting 
sun. 


The Spectre-Wo- 
man and her 
Death-mate, and 

no other on board 
the skeleton-ship. 
Like vessel, like 
crew! 


Death and Life- 
in-Death have 

diced for the ship's 
crew, and she 


"With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood? 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And eried,A,sail!..a sail!' 


"With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 


Agape they heard me call: 


Gramercy! they for joy did grin; 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


" "Soo! see (I cried) 

Hither to work us weal; 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! ' 


she tacks no more: 


"The western wave was all a-flame 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon. the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun; 

When, that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 


"And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning facc.. 


"Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are thase her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


“Are those her ribs through which: the sun 


Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that 4a Death? and are there two? 
Is Death that woman's mate 


“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man's blood with:cold.. 


"The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twdin were casting dice; . 
'The game is done! LI've'won! I've won, 


Quoth she, and- whistles thricc. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


(the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient Mariner. 


No twilight with- 
in the courts of 
the sun. 


At the rising of 
the moon 


One after another, 
His shipmates 
drop down dead. 


But Life-in-Death 
begins her work 
on the ancient 
Mariner. 


The Wedding- 

Guest feareth that 
a spirit is talking 
to him 


But the ancient 
Mariner assureth 
him of his bodily 
life, and proceed- 
eth to relate his 
horrible penance. 


He despiseth the 
creatures of the calm, 


"The sun's rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper o'cr the sca, 

Off shot the spectreo-bark. 


"Yo Listened and looked sideways up! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 


The steersman's face by his lamp. gleamed white; 


From the sails the dew.did drip--- 
Till clomb above the.eastern bar 

The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


"One after one, by: the.star-dogged moon, 
Too quick for groan 6r sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


"Four times fifty’ living’ men, 

(And I heard‘nor. sigh’net groan) 
with heavy thump, 4 1ifeltss lump, 
They dropped down one’ by'onte. 


"The souls did from their bodies fly,--- 
They fled to bliss or‘ woc! 
And every soul, it passcd my-by, 


Like the whizz of my cross-bow!" 


PART IV 


"I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

(nd thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


"I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown."'--- 

"Fear not not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 


"Alone, alone, all, all alonc, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My souls. in agony. 


"The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lic: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived om: and so did I. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


And envicth that "I looked upon. the rotting sea, 56 
they should live, And drew my cyes away; 
and so many be dead. ‘I looked upon the rotting deck, 


And there the dead men lay. 


"I looked to heaven, and tricd to pray; 57 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, — 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
“My heart as ‘dry..as dust. 


"T close my lids, and kept them close, 58 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and.the sea and the 
sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary cye,; 
And the dead were at my feet. 


But the curse liv- "The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 59 
eth for him in the Nor rot nor reck did they: 
eye of the dead The look with which they looked on me 
men. Had never ee away. 
"An..orphan's curse would drag to hell 60 


A spirit from on ihigh;: 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is the curse in a:dead man's. eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that cursc. 
And yet I could not dic: 


In his loneliness "The moving moon went up the sky, 61 
and fixedness he 4nd no where did abide: 

yearneth towards Softly she was going. up- 

the journcying And a star or two :beside-=- 

moon, and the 

stars that still so- "Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 62 
journ, yet still Like April ‘hoar-frost spread; - | 

move onward; But where the ship's hugh shadow lay, 

and every where The charmed water burned away - | 

the bluc sky be- A still and awful red. 


longs to then 

and is their ap- aS 

pointed rest, and their native country and encte own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected and yet’ there is a silent joy at 
their arrival | . 


By the light of the "Beyond the shadow of the oes 63 
moon he behold- — I watched the water-snakes:. 

eth God's crea- They: moved in tracks of eiinine: Gries 

tures of the great Adn when they reared, the elfish light 

caln. Fell off in hoary. ined 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


Their beauty and 
their happiness . 


He blesseth them 
in his heart. 


The spell begins 
to break. 


By grace of the 
holy Mother, the 
ancient Mariner is 
refreshed with 

rain. 


He heareth. sounds 
and secth strange 
sights and com- 

motions in the 

sky and the cle- 

ment 


"Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: | 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden firc. 


"OQ happy living things! no tongue. 
Their beauty might declare: | 

A spring of love gushed from ny heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: ~ 


- Sure my kind saint took pity on ne; 


And I biessed then unaware. 


"The selfsame moment I muld pray; 
And from my neck’so free . 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sca. 


PART V. 


"“Ofslccpim it) ista, gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole: 

To Mary queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


"The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were fidled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


'My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams 

And still my body drank. 


"IT moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light---almost’ 

I thought that I had dicd in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


“And ‘sdon I. heard a roaring: wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


"The upper air burst into life! 
Anda’ hundred fire- flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about: 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars anced between, 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


"And the coming wind did roar more loud, is 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 
And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud; 
The moon was at its edge. 


"The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 74 
The moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a Jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The bodies of the "The loud wind never reached the ship, 15 
ship's crew are in- Yet now the ship moved on! 

spired and the Beneath the lightning and the moon 

ship moves on. The dead men gave a groan. 


"They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 76 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


"The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; Te 
Yet never a breeze up-blew; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools--- 
We were a ghastly crew. 


"The body of my brother's son 78 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me." 


"I fear thee, ancient Mariner 79 
But not by the "Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
souls of the men, 'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
nor by demons of Which to their corses came again, 
earth or middle But a troop of spirits blest: 
air, but by a 
blessed troop of "For when it dawned---they dropped their 80 
angelic spirits, arms , 
sent down by the And clustered round the mast: 
invocation of the Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
guardian saint. And from their bodies passed. 
"Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 81 


Then darted to the sun; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


The lonesome 
Spirit from the 
south pole carries 
on the ship as far 
as the line, in 
obedience to the 
angelic troop, but 
still requireth 
vengeance. 


The Polar Spirit's 
fellow-demons, 

the invisible inhab- 
itants of the ele- 
ment, take part in 
his wrong, and 

two of them re- 
late, one to the 
Other, that pen- 
ance long and 
heavy for the an- 


"Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning!} 


"And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel's song 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


"Tt ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


"Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


"Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid; and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stool still also. 


"The sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean; 

But in a minute she'gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion--- 
Backward and forward half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 


"Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: , 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


"How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 
I heard, and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 


" Is it he?! quoth one, is this the man? 


By Him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


cient Mariner 

hath been ac- 
corded to the Po- 
lar Spirit, who re- 
turneth south- 
ward 


The Mariner hath 
been cast into a 
trance; for the an- 
gelic power caus- 
eth the vessel to 
drive northward 
faster than human 
life could endure. 


The supernatural 
motion is re- 
tarded; the Mari- 
ner awakes and 
his penance begins 
anew. 


" *The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 


"The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew 

Quoth he, 'The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.' 


PART VI 
First Voice 


'" "But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing --- 

What makes that ship drive on sa fast? 
What is the ocean doing?' 


Second Voice 


'" "Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast--- 


" 'If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grin. 
Sec, brother, see! . how graciously 
She looketh down on hin. 


First Voice 


" "But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?' 


Second Voice 


‘' 'The air is cut away bdforc, 
And closes from behind. 


" 'Fly, brother, fly! morehigh, more high! 
Or we shall be bclated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner's trance .is abated.' 


"I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weathcr: 

"Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men: stood ‘together. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd) 


"All stood together. on:the deck, 99 
For a charnel- -dungeon. fitter: 

All fixed on. me their stony. cycs, 

“Thitein: ‘the. moon did glitter, 


ihe pang, the curse, with which thcy dicd, 100 
Had never passed. away. : 

I could not draw my cycs from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


The curse is "And now this spell was snapt: once more 101 
finally expiated I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had elsé been seen--- 


"Like ong, that. on:aidenesome road 102 
Doth walk “in fear. and. dread, 

And’ having ‘once. turned round walks on, 

And turns no morc his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread 


"But soon there breathed a wind on me, 103 
Nor sound nor motion madc: 

Its path was not upon the sca, 

In ripple or in shadc. 


"It raised my hair, it fanned my check 104 
Like a meadow-gale of spring-~- 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


"Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 105 
Yet she sailed softly toa: 

Sweetly, sweetly blow the breceze--- 

On me alone it blew. 


And the ancient "Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 106 
Mariner beholdcth The light-house top I sce? 
his native country. Is this the hill? is this the kirk?. 


Is this mine own countree? 


"We drifted o'er the harbour-bar 107 
And I with sobs did pray--- 

0 let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me slecp away. 


"The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 108 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont.) 


The angelic spirits 
leave the dead 
bodies. 


And appear in 
their own forms 
of light. 


The Hermit of the 
wood, 


"The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight. steeped in silentness 

The steady weathercock. 


"And the bay was white with silent light 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, © 
In crimson colours came. 


"A little distance from the prow 
Those’ crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck-- 
Oh, Christ’, what saw I there! 


"Rach corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood’ 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 


"This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight‘ 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light: 


"This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart-- 

No voice; but oh. the silence sank 
Life music on my heart. 


"But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


"The pilot, and the pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven. it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


"TJ saw a third--I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good" 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 
The Albatross's blood. 


PART: VII 


"This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears‘ 
He loves to talk with marineres 

That come from a far eountree. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd.) 


Approacheth the 
ship with wonder. 


The ship suddenly 
sinketh. 


The ancient Mariner 
is saved in the 
pilot's boat. 


."He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve-- 


He hath a cushion plump: 
It is the moss that wholly hodes 
The rotted old oak-stump. 


"The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
'Why, this is strange, I trow' 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?! 


"'Strange, by my faith'' the Hermit said-- 
‘And they answered not our cheer‘ 

The planks look warped’. and see those sails, 
How thin:they are and sere’, 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


"'Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along: 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet. whoops to the wolf below, 
That cats the she-wolf's young .«' 


"'Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look'-- 
(The pilot made reply) 

'I am a-feared'--'Push on, push. ont! 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


"The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


"Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


"Stunned by. that: loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smotc, 

Like one that hath.been.seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the pilot's boat. 


"Upon the whirl, where sank the ship 
The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


"I moved my lips--the pilot shrieked 
Ange tell downs inva 11. 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes 

And prayed where he did sit. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd.) 


The ancient Mariner 

earnestly entreateth 
the Hermit to shrieve 
him; and the penance 
of life falls on hin. 


And ever and anon 
throughout his 
future life an 
agony constraineth 
him to travel 
from land to land, 


"I took the oars: the pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughing loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

"Ha" ha'' quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.' 


"And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land' 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand, 


"'Q shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man'! 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 

"Say quick,’ quoth he, 'I bod thee say-- 
What manner of man art thou?! 


"Porthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


"Since then at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


"T pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me; 

To him my tale I teach. 


"What loud uproar bursts from that door: 
The wedding-guests are there; 

But in the garden-bower the bride 

And the bride-maids singing are; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer' 


"OQ Wedding-Guest' this soul hath been 
Ad@one on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Searce seeméd there to be. 


"OQ sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
‘Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company'‘-- 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER (cont'd.) 


And to teach, by 
his own example, 
love and reverence 
to all things that 
God made and 
loveth. 


"T> walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay’ 


"Farewell, farewell’ but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest'. 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


"He prayeth best, who loveth best 
M11 things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, . 
Is gone; and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn. 


8h. 
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Part II 


a) Trace the progress of the ship after the killing of the albatross. In what 
direction was it now moving? 


b) Describe the kind of sea the ship enters in stanza five. See stanzas five- 
ton. 


c) What was the condition of the ship's crew as the end of Part II neared? 


d) What beginnings of the mysterious do we see in Part II? 


seeter tl 


a) What thing enters the picture from the beginning of this part (stanzas one- 
nine)? Describe the "thing." 


b) Describe the two occupants of the ship. Who are they and what do they want? 


c) Who wins the dice game? What happens immediately afterward? Why is this 
important? 


d) What happens in the last three stanzas of this part? 
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Part 


Part 


IV 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


Who speaks in the opening stanzas of Part IV? Where does his speech end? 
What does this speaker think has happened? 


Describe the situation in which the Mariner finds himself in the first 
nine stanzas of this part. 


Why can't the Mariner pray? 


Restate the ideas in Stanzas ten and eleven in a clear direct statement 
(preferrably written out). 


What attracts the Mariner's attention during the last four stanzas? How 
does he react to what he sees? 


Why does the albatross drop from the Mariner's neck at the end of Part IV? 


Describe the Mariner's situation in the first three stanzas. What does he 
think has happened to him? 


Describe the atmospheric conditions in the first eight stanzas. 
What mysterious event takes place after the ship begins to move? 
What is making the ship move when the breeze ceases to blow (stanza 19ff)? 


Whom does the Mariner hear talking at the end of the stanza? What are 
they talking about? 
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Part 


Part 


vI 


a) 


b) 


c) 


qd) 


e) 


VII 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Have two students reconstruct the conversation of the two Voices, stanzas 
one - five. 


What do we learn from this conversation? Where does it end? 


What is the sudden turn of events described soon after the conversation? 
Where exactly docs it happen? 


What does the Mariner recognize in stanzas fourteen - eighteen? 


Describe the next weird event experienced by the Mariner. What does it 
mean? What (in detail) wrests the Mariner's attention from this sight? 


How do the hermit and his companions react to the ship? Describe what they 
see. What happens soon after they arrive? 


What are the three visitors' first reaction to the Mariner? What would 


cause this? 


What does the Mariner ask of the Hermit? Why would he choose this man for 
such a request? 


When is the story brought out of the "frame" and up to the time of the 
wedding? Cite the exact place: 


What has the Mariner learned from his experience? Where do you see this? 
What effect has the tale had on the wedding guest? 
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Topics for Oral Presentations 


Trace the entire voyage of the Ancient Mariner, indicating deviations taken, 
stops made (and the reason for them), and places visited. 


Explain the importance of Stanzas 19-23, Part VI play in the poem as a whole. 


Choose a sequence of stanzas (four to cight, as a guide) from any part of 
the poem (except, of course, for the one in #2 above), read them aloud, 
and explain what they contribute to the story as a whole. 


Describe the character of the Mariner. How and why does he suffer? How 
do his experiences affect him? How and when does he change? Why does he 
feel that he must tell people about his strange adventure? 


There are several unusual,weird, mysterious happenings in the story, most 
of which arc unexplained. Identify several of them by the following: 

a) a sentence or two of description 

b) citing of the Part and stansa(s) from which they come. 
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HARD WORDS - Part II ("Rime of the Ancient Mariner") 


averred - agreed, confirmed, verified 
uprist - rose up 


furrow - series of waves 


HARD WORDS - Part III ("Rime of the Ancient Mariner") 


wist - knew, recognized 

unslaked - unsatisfied, parched 

Hither to work us weal - (coming) towards us to help us out 
gossameres - delicate, guazelike wings 

twain - two, couple 

spectre-bark - ship of the spirits or ghosts 

horned moon - half moon (horns are points, tips) 

nether tip - lower tip (of the moon) 


star-dogged - moon with stars close by (see 8) 


HARD WORDS - Part IV ("Rime of the Ancient Mariner") 


bemocked the sultry main - (beams) reflected on the flat and restless sea 


hoar-frost - white frost 
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HARD WORDS - Part V ("Rime of the Ancient Mariner") 


sere - thin, worn out, ragged 
sheen - glow 


sedge - dense, grassy plants that grow in tufts by marshy places. (remember Keats! 
"la Belle Dame San Merci") 


cleft - cut in two, split 
corses = bodies, corpses 
jargoning - singing 


swound - faint, unconsciousness 


HARD WORDS - Part VI ("Rime of the Ancient Mariner" ) 


charnel-dungeon - a dungeon in a grave-yard or burial place 
(remember) kirk - from Part I, a church 
seraph-man - an angel, a glowing, angelic man, a high order of spirit 


shrieve - pardon, forgive 


HARD WORDS - Part VII ("Rime of the Ancient Mariner") 


smote - struck, hit 


(remember) hoar - white 


CURRICULUM II: LITERATURE CENTERED 
MAN ALONE 


FIVE WEEKS 
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TO THE TEACHER 


This is the second unit in the ninth-grade sequence. During the next 
five weeks students will be discussing several characters who, though they are 
in the midst of society, are yet alone. Other works will illustrate man 
standing by himself, physically removed from society. All the selections, 
whether showing man in the midst of society or presenting him removed from it, 
have a common theme: man alone, man cut off from his fellow men either by his 
own choice or by the will of society. One central question should be asked 
about each of the selections studied: Why is man presented in this way? What 
is it about the plight of man that the author wishes to present to his readers? 


There will be no single answer to this central question. Students will be 
able to answer it only in the terms of their own experience. But it is a 
central question for man. Even students have, at times, been cut off from the 
other members of society either through their own choice or because of the 
actions of their fellow men. Those who are honest with themselves will be 
able in some degree to identify with the plight of the various characters with 
whom they come in contact in this unit. 


In the seventh-grade unit, Man and Nature, students were first introduced 
to man's struggle for survival. Man's struggle with nature was presented as 
one of the conflicts he must face in order to exist. In the struggle with 
nature students found that man was often his own enemy; that often nature was 
neither good nor evil, and that if nature won, it was because of certain 
weaknesses within man. In the eighth-grade unit, Man Among Enemies, students 
viewed some of man's other enemies--disease, animals, society, authority, man 
himself. The eighth-grade unit, like the seventh and ninth-grade units, 
discusses man in action; man in his attempt to live in this complex world. 
The teacher may wish to review some of the concepts presented in the seventh- 
and eighth-grade units before presenting the ninth-grade one. 


Structure: 


After a one-day general introduction to the unit and a brief look at a 
romantic héro as an introduction to the types of heroes encountered throughout 
this unit, the students will spend two days viewing the Stanley Kramer produc- 
tion of Cyrano De Bergerac and one day discussing the film. The fifth day 
will introduce Ernest Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea. The second week 
will culminate with an in-class test in which th students will be asked to 
draw some comparisons between Cyrano and the Old Man. Most of the third and 
fourth weeks are devoted to further study of syntax. The final week consists 
of group work based on students reading and reporting on individual selections 
which further illustrate Man Alone. 


DAY 1 
Collect discussion of "Rime of the Ancient Mariner" (previous unit). 
1. Introduce the unit by discussing briefly with the class how the 


theme, Man Alone, ties in with the seventh-grade theme of Man and 
Nature and the eighth-grade theme of Man Among Fmemies. Explain 
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how in this unit they will see still one more aspect of man and his 
struggles to exist. Stress that in each of the selections their 
attention will be directed toward discovering why the author has 
presented the protagonist in a particular way. Keep the discussion 
brief; no more than fifteen minutes need to be spent in introducing 
the theme and relating it to the work in the seventh and eighth 
erades. More detailed discussions may be presented during the study 
of the specific selections. 


Spend some time explaining the structure of the unit, and what the 
class will be doing during the next five weeks. Remind them that 

as in the previous unit, it will be important for them to take notes 
throughout the unit--that they will be expected. to sketch out 
tentative answers to study questions and do other activities in 
their notebooks. 


If the students were living in the mid-seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, there would be little purpose to this unit, Man Alone. 
Highteenth-century man was part of a civilization that did not ques- 
tion its conventions; he believed that there were very strict limits 
upon his liberty. Life for the individual was subject to a set of 
eonventions which were not questioned. But by the nineteenth century 
there was a revolt well under way--a revolt against conventions which 
has continued to the present day. 


This period which began in the late eighteenth century (and in the 
midst of which we are still living) has witnessed a triumph of the 
sense of the individual. This individualism is manifested in one 
or more of three main ways: 


A man may wish to act differently from other men. 
He may wish to feel differently from other men. 
He may wish to think differently from other men. 


Those who are individualistic in-any one of these three main ways 
may have little in common with one another. Only through a careful 
reading and continual questioning is it possible to see that the 
characters are alike because each illustrates man's individualism, 
man alone in the world. 


George Gordon Byron (1788-1824), one of the leading English poets, 

was thoroughly Romantic in his love for melodramatic stories of 
violent love and death. His passionate love of liberty and 

democracy also mark him as a Romantic. In Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 
a long narrative poem written in Spencer's famous stanza form, Byron 
created a character type that immediately became popular--the "Byronic 
hero," a mysterious, brooding man who bears on his conscious some 
secret guilt, but who nevertheless feels distinctly superior to 
society. Frequently these "Byronic heroes" were identified with 

Byron himself, but he was not quite so simple as the romantic, brooding 
outsider that his public believed him to be. He was often scornful and 
aloof, but he was also fond of company, generous to his friends, and 
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high-spirited at congenial parties. Like Cyrano, whom we shall 
see in the film, Byron, and the "Byronic hero," represent a 
manifestation of individualism. 


4, Hand out the excerpt from Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (it is included 
in the student materials) and as the students read, ask them to note 
specific characteristics of the speaker. Most of the difficult words 
are explained in the footnotes; but since only the classroom teacher 
is familiar with the individual students of his class, he may note 
other words that need to be explained before his students are able to 
read the excerpt. 


5. After the students have read the excerpt, call upon various members 
of the class to point out those aspects of a "Romantic hero” that 
they have found in the selection. From the student replies, a 
brief list might be noted on the board. In the discussion of the 
characteristics of the "hero," students should refer to specific 
lines in the excerpt. 


Remind the class that days two and three will be spent in viewing a 
film which presents a romantic figure, a figure somewhat similar to 
the one in the Byron selection. One of the final questions after 
the film will ask the students if they have made a few notes concern- 
ing the speaker in the excerpt from Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 


6. Before the period ends, ask the students to read carefully the 
introductory material in the "Study Guide to the Film ‘Cyrano 
De Bergerac.'" They should also read the first twelve questions 
of the Guide. These questions will help them understand the first 
part of the film. 


DAY 2 

Since the film is approximately 90 minutes in length, it is quite important 
that the showing begin after the bell rings. Remind the students to use their 
study questions as a guide to help them understand the action and the theme of 
the film. 
DAY 3 

Show the second half of the film. If there is any time after the film has 
been shown, the first one or two study questions might be discussed. 
DAY 4 

Since the major theme of the film centers around the theme of the unit, 
Man Alone, this day's discussion should attempt to answer the question poised 


for each selection studied during the unit: Why is man presented this way? 
What is it about the plight of man that the author is attempting to present? 
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Fach of the study questions should help the class arrive at answers to 
this central question. Remind the students to keep notes from this day's 
discussion both to help them compare Cyrano with the Old Man in the next 
selection and to help them arrive at some final statement about man at the 
conclusion of the unit. 


DAY 5 


The first part of the period is devoted to an introduction of Ernest 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea; the second, to silent reading of the 
novel. 


Hand out copies of the text and ask the students to spend a minute or 
two in thinking about the title of the novel in relation to what the novel 
might be about. From some of the student comments, the teacher can lead into 
an introduction to the novel. The introduction should be based upon the Study 
Guide in the teacher's edition of The Old Man and the Sea. 


1. The teacher might quickly go through the Study Guide, presenting to 
the students some of the major concepts they will be concerned with 
as they read Hemingway's work. The section, "Hemingway's Art," 
needs careful attention if the students are going to discuss those 
ideas in the study questions which relate to the style and structure 
of the novel. The teacher should present the material in this sec- 
tion (Hemingway's Art") to the students in the form of a short lec- 
ture. Such key phrases as "Prose is architecture, not interior 
decoration..." (paragraph ending on page 135 of teacher's edition); 
"life is tragic, but it need not be treated in a novel with pre- 
tentious solemnity," (top of page 136); the quotation, page 137; 
the first paragraph, page 138; "The old fisherman Santiago..." 
livés as much in the world of his mind as in the life of action 
(middle of page 139) should all be carefully discussed. 


Of course, this material will come to have more meaning for the 
students once the novel is read, but a careful discussion of several 
of the important aspects as noted will aid the class in becoming 
aware of the obvious aspects of Hemingway's technique. A teacher- 
led discussion, based upon the material in the teacher's edition, 
will give the students a background which will enable them to better 
understand the development of the novel. 


2. The section, "The Old Man and the Sea," points out some of the major 
themes Hemingway treats in the novel. The teacher should either read 
this section to the class or base a short lecture upon it. A thorough 
discussion of the material may await the reading of the novel, but bv 
pointing out the major themes before the students read, the students 
will be better able to follow the themes as Hemingway develops them. 
After the novel is read, the teacher should go back over this same 
material, emphasizing the connections between The Old Man and the Sea 
and Coleridge's poem, "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


3. The "Notes on the Text" (teacher's edition) will aid the teacher in 
pointing out to the students important passages in the text and will 
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aid him in helping the students answer the study questions. For 
example, "Notes" points out the importance of the material on pages 

5 and 6; the second study question asks for this information. "Notes" 
100 refers to question 15; "Notes" 127 to question 19. There are 
several other instances of the "Notes" mentioning material which will 
be helpful in answering the study questions. 


4. The teacher may either ditto for the class the study questions or 
dictate them to the students. Whatever method the teacher chooses, 
the questions should be in the hands of the students before they begin 
reading. Once the students have the questions, the teacher may point 
out that the questions ask the students to note particular aspects of 
style (1, 5, 7, 9, among others) and to note how the themes are 
slowly developed (6, 8, 12, etc.). 


5. Once the material in the teacher's edition has been discussed, have 
the students begin reading the novel. Mention that the reading of the 
novel must be completed by Day 7. Tentative answers to the study 
questions should also be completed by this day. If the teacher 
wishes, assignments may be broken into three segments. For example, 
the first 44 pages (based upon the teacher's edition--teacher should 
translate this to pages in the student's edition) along with the first 
11 study questions might be assigned for Day 6; through page 99 and 
question 14 by Day 7: and the remainder of the text and questions by 
the beginning of the period on Day 8. 


DAY 6 


Although Days 6 and 7 are to be devoted to in-class reading of the 
novel or answering study questions, if the teacher breaks the reading into 
segments, the opening minutes of the period might be used to discuss the 
previous reading assignment. The discussion should be kept quite brief; its 
purpose will be to clear up any problems in understanding that have arisen. 
Or, if a particular study question is bothering most members of the class, the 
teacher may want to help them find the answer. However, most of the period 
should be given over to the students for silent reading or answering the study 
questions. 


DAY T 
Follow the same procedure as Day 6. Remind the class that the novel must 


be read by the beginning of the next period and that the study questions should 
also be finished at that time. 


DAY 8 
This period and the next one should be devoted to a discussion of Hemingway's 
novel. The study questions will give form to the discussion. Once they have 


been adequately covered, the teacher may wish to direct further discussion 
based upon a few of the questions on page 158 of the teacher's edition. 
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DAY 9 


DAY 10 


Final discussion of The Old Man and the Sea. If the study questions 
have been thoroughly covered, most of this period may be devoted to 
a rereading and discussion of the section "The Old Man and the Sea” 
(pp. 141-148). Discussion might center around such questions as 
(page references, teacher's edition): 


1. ‘The similarities between The Old Man and "The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner." 


2. How has Hemingway developed the account reprinted on page 142 
into a novel? 


3. Page 143 contains the statement, "I tried to make a real old 
man, a real boy...if I made them good and true enough they 
would mean many things." How well has Hemingway succeeded? 


h, Page 144 notes that the novel has several dimensions. Ask 
the students to point out some of these--the dignity of the 
old man, his feelings for the sea and its creatures, his 
relationship to the boy. How do these add to the depth of 
the novel? 


5. Killing is noble, we are told, yet the old man keeps returning 
to the question of sin in killing the marlin. How can killing 
be both? (pp. 146-147) 


6. Page 147 again points to the relationship between this novel 
and the poem by Coleridge and also the Prometheus myth (Grade 8, 
"leeds and Qualities of Men of Myth’). What similarities can the 
student note? 


7. Do the students agree with the final statement concerning the 
architecture of the novel? (p. 148) 


Ask the students to compare Cyrano and The Old Man. The comparison 
will be based upon a passage taken from each work. The last ten or 
fifteen minutes of this period should be used to help the class note 
some of the striking similarities between the two selections: Both 
are romantic heroes. Both major characters have developed a particu- 
lar view of man's relationship to his world. Both protagonists, in 
spite of obstacles, remain true to their personal code, to their 
personal philosophy of life. There are many other similarities the 
teacher may wish to bring out in the discussion. The important thing 
is to have the students begin to think about writing the comparison. 
Since it is to be a comparison, many students may also wish to review 
the steps in developing an essay by comparison. 


At the beginning of the period hand out the test which is included in the 
student material. The students are to have the entire period to write their 


essays. 


Remind them to carefully plan their time since the essays must be 


turned in at the end of the period. 
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While the students are looking at the two excerpts included in the test 
walk about the room helping individuals get started. Remind the class that 
if they make a brief outline before they begin to write, their essays will 
be that much better. The teacher may offer suggestions to individual students 
who seem to need help in getting started. 


INTRODUCTION TO NINE DAYS OF LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 


The five-day concentration on syntax during the last unit dealt specifically 
with the use of the dependent clause as a device in mature sentence writing. 
Generally speaking, however, the unit was designed to develop the students' 
perception of "complete" structures. In other words, the student was drilled 
on the formulation of well-formed English sentences. He began with a simple 
two-word sentence and commenced to expand this utterance by adding modifying 
elements, mainly of the clause type. 


There is another category of syntactic makeup, aside from the "complete" 
structure, which we might call "internal" structure. By this we mean that 
a well-formed sentence is more than an utterance like: "The boys was 
supposed to arrive early." Clearly this is well-formed in terms of the 
outside structure--it is a "complete" English sentence. However there is 
& problem of an "internal" nature--the student has failed to recognize that 
plurality of the word boy effects the form of the verb be. 


In short, the next nine days of syntactic study will review the concept 
of the "complete" well-formed sentence dealt with in Unit I. As a part of 
this review, the students' attention will be refocused on the major sentence 
patterns introduced last year. After these initial activities, approximately 
four days will be spent examining a few of the trouble spots of "internal" 
structure--specifically, the questions of agreement and tense consistency. 


One of the last exercises will be an investigation of the sentence style . 
of Ernest Hemingway. During this period more complex types of modifiers will 
be introduced. The final day will be devoted to a special writing activity 
based on previous learnings. 

The teacher should again remind students of the importance of filing all 
handouts and other related materials in the Language Study section of their 
notebooks. Periodic checks are recommended. 

DAY 11 
EMPHASIS: 
1. Review of "complete" structure. 


2. Expanding the two-word sentence. 


3. Generalizations about sentence structure. 
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REFERENCES : 
1. Unit I, "Concern for the Unexplained" (Syntax portions), Ninth Grade 
2, CURRICULUM II: Eighth Grade (Syntax portions) 


3. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 


I. Begin by distributing Handout A. 


The handout (A) is actually a discussion guide which you will want to use 
in an effort to make some important generalizations about the nature of 
sentence structure. The generalizations which you make will be important for 
three reasons: 


1. They will reinforce concepts introduced in Unit I. 


2. They will provide a foundation in sentence understanding necessary 
for the subsequent drills on Agreement and Tense Consistency. 


3. They will provide needed knowledge for the work to be done on Days 
7 and 8, 


TI. Direct the students' attention to Sentence #1 --The fish swam. Remind 
them that this is essentially of the type referred to in Unit I as a two- 
word sentence. Ask the students to recall, from their previous knowledge of 
syntax, the major sentence pattern to which this type belongs. The answer 
you are looking for is the S-V V pattern, where S stands for the subject 

(The fish) and the V stands for the verb (swam--or swim + past tense). Here 
is an opportunity to restate the generalization: The grammar which we are 


imposing on the English language requires that every sentence contain elements 


which function as subject and verb. 


If the teacher wishes, he may ask students to volunteer to expand this 
basic utterance through the addition of modifiers of the type dealt with in 
Unit I (re: single-work, prepositional phrases, and clauses of the adjective 
and adverb type). 


III. Next, direct the students to Sentence #2. Again, ask them to identify, 

if they are able, the major pattern. The answer is S-V again. The student 
should be made aware of the fact that x modifying elements--in this case an 
adverb (slowly) and a prepositional phrase (functioning as an adverb of place)-- 
are not elements which serve to make any major change on the basic structural 
pattern. You might draw the analogy: Modifying elements are like gravy on 
mashed potatoes and gravy is the modifying elements. Mashed potatoes are ; 
basically mashed potatoes. All gravy does is flavor the potatoes a bit and 
increase the number of calories you consume while eating them; similarly, 
modifiers enrich the sentence but do not alter the basic structure. 


As before, it might be of value to select certain students to add to this 
sentence (2) a modifying element of the clause type to illustrate that even 
though the clause may contain far more words than the basic pattern, it (the 
clause ) is still an enrichment item. (Incidentally, in requesting students 
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to volunteer examples of the above type, it is important that the student be 
encouraged to give sensible ones--often the examples can be naturally evolved 
from the previous literature reading of the unit. ) 


IV. Sentence 3 is the next to be considered. This is a very complicated one 
for analysis in that it is what we naturally recognize as passive. In asking 
the student to identify the major pattern here, he-might--in light of the 
seeming relationship to the two previous examples--label this as the S-V type. 
The logic behind this conclusion on the student's part is fairly simple: He 
sees what looks like the subject (It) and what appears to be a verb (was 
‘hooked ); further, he correctly identifies the word suddenly as a single-word 
modifier and he reasons, in the same manner, the phrase by the old man to be a 
modifying prepositional phrase. 


Without going any further at the moment, the teacher might simply rewrite 
the sentence in the active voice on the blackboard: 


"The old man hooked it (the fish) suddenly." 


Make sure the students agree that the passive meaning has been retained in 
the active rewriting. Now ask the students to identify the pattern of this new 
active sentence. They should see it now as the third major pattern discussed 
last year, S-V-O, where "it" (the fish) is a third essential--the object of 
the verb hooked. Bring as much information in as you think necessary to show 
that it is clearly an essential and not a modifying element. Page 53 in 
Warriner's may be a useful source to this extent. 


The main generalization to be made in regard to Sentence 3 might be this: 
A sentence of the type S-V-O can be transformed very easily into what we have - 
in 3. There is almost a formula to express it. You might write on the black- 
board: 


(Soma Vv) C0") 


The man hooked the fish. 


changes to: 


(gr) (va 62S Bs 


The fish + was + hooked + by + the man. 


You may call the students’ attention to the fact that the verb must take an 
auxiliary (was in this case) and that the S is always preceded by by. ‘This 
insight into the passive form as a transformation of the active form lends it- 
self to the old chicken and egg analogy: In this case the egg (the active form) 
came first and the chicken (the passive form) is hatched from the former. 
Further information on the passive form is dealt with on page 122 of Warriner's. 


V. The next step of the lesson is to focus the students' attention on all three 
sentences (1,2,3) collectively. Ask them to note the relationships which each 
has with the other two. The teacher is now faced with the task of re-emphasizing 
one of the most important aspects of syntactic structure: Does the student 
recognize that complexity in sentence style is the result of seeing relationships 
which are expressed in ‘simple or kernel notions? In other words, combination 
or subordination of the three sentences should yield a single sentence which 
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expresses the same ideas inherent in all three, but the new expression will be 
free of redundancy and will also be more economical--fewer words will get the 
job done. 


Tell the students to transform the three sentences into a single utterance 
which is both structurally exact and aesthetically pleasing. "Make sure, in 
other words, that the result is a well-formed sentence which sounds good." 
This new sentence should be written in the space provided on the handout, the 
dotted line numbered Sentence }. 


Allow several minutes for this activity. Then ask for some oral readings. 
Try to get students to discriminate between one version and another in order 
to get them more precisely aware of what makes one version, to them, sound 
better than another. The yields will vary. Some possible examples: 


"The fish, which swam slowly near the boat, was suddenly hooked by the man." 


or 
"Suddenly, the old man hooked the fish which swam slowly near the boat.” 
or 
"The fish swam slowly near the boat and was suddenly hooked by the old man.” 


etc. 


Naturally, it is very important to point out that this type of sentence 
transformation is not always desirable. What is important, though, is that the 
student is aware at all times of the possibility of such techniques. It is up 
to him to ultimately make the right choice in his own particular writings for 
his own distinct purposes. 


The concluding activity for the day will be the following assignment. Ask 
the students to compose a set of similar sentences, basing them on something 
significant from the plot or meaning level of one of the readings. That is, 
they should devise three simple or "kernel" sentences which can be transformed 
through combination or subordination into a single complex utterance. This 
will be done on a separate sheet of paper and will be an exercise which the 
teacher may check is he desires. It should be filed upon completion in the 
Tanguage Study section of the student's notebook. 


Nace Section B of the handout will be discussed in the following lesson. 


DAY 12 
EMPHASIS : 

1. More generalizations about the "complete" sentence 

2. Continued mention of the major sentence patterns 

3. More transformation of basic "kernel" utterances into complex sentences 
REFERENCES : 

1. Unit I, "Concern for the Unexplained" (Syntax portions), Ninth Grade 

2, CURRICULUM II: Eighth Grade (Syntax portions) 


3. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 
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I. Begin by asking students to refer to Handout A, Section B. In this lesson 
we are interested in reinforcing concepts discussed in the previous class period. 
The main objective is to make sure the student is rather thoroughly familiar with 
a couple of notions about the "complete" sentence. He should be aware that: 


1. Simple utterances are the heart of syntax. 
2. Complexity is imposed on syntax by: 
a. adding modifiers. 


b. combining and transforming several simple or kernel 
utterances into a single complex utterance. 


II. Ask students to look at Sentence 5 and determine the major pattern. It is, 
of course, S-V-O. 


III. Sentence 6 should also be identified as S-V-O. The students should notice 
thst the adverb repeatedly does not effect the basic structure. 


IV. But Sentence 7 is a new one. It was studied last year, however, and perhaps 
some students will recognize the pattern as S-V-Pred.Adj., where S is The shark, 
V is was, and invulnerable is a third essential in the sentence, a predicate 
adjective. It is not simply a modifying element as we normally consider adjectives. 
It is essential to the sentence in that it completes a structure which would other- 
wise be ungrammatical (re: ‘The shark was?). It is an adjective, which by virtue 
of its position in the sentence, becomes essential to the sentence makeup. Refer 
to page 51 in Warriner's for more explanation. 


V. Finally, Sentence 8 introduces the last major pattern dealt with last year. 
It should be identified as the S-V-N pattern, where N stands for predicate 
nominative. The predicate nominative a gangster of the sea or simply gangster 
renames the S "it" (the shark). Again page 51 in Werriner's gives a fuller 
explanation of this element we call a predicate nominative. 


VI. It might be necessary, at this point, to recapitulate what has been done so 
far and the purposes for having done it. The student has been re-introduced to 
the concept of major sentence patterns. The purpose of this is to show that these 
patterns are illustrated in a very simple fashion. They are the kinds of sentences 
which express the idea of "kernel" notions. Over three-fourths of the sentences 
which you write are expansions of the four simple patterns revealed during the 


past two days. 


Sentences are expanded in the two ways mentioned earlier: 
1. adding modifying elements (single-word, phrase and clause ) 


2. transforming "kernel" or "simple" patterns into more complex 
sentences by combination and subordination. 


VII. Sentences 5, 6, 7 and 8 exemplify three major patterns. As a reinforcing 
activity, have students transform these into a single utterance opposite 9 on 
the handout. Again, encourage the students to toss around several possible 
methods of transformation before writing their final version. The final 
attempt should reflect an awareness of intended meaning, clear and precise 
structure, and stylistic ingenuity. 


- Some possible versions: 
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"The invulnerable shark, gangster of the sea, was hit repeatedly by the 
old man." 


"The old man repeatedly hit the invulnerable shark, gangster of the sea.” 


"TInvulnerable, gangster of the sea, the shark was hit repeatedly by the 
old man." 


"Repeatedly, the old man hit the invulnerable gangster of the sea--the 
shark." etc. 


Since three major patterns form the basis of the completed transformation, 
it might be interesting to analyze the resulting Bentence. What form does it 
take for each student--S-V-0? passive? 


IX. An optional student activity is the assigning of-a problem similar to that 
which was required in the previous lesson. Have the student take four "kernel" 
utterances devised from the readings and transform same into a "single" complex 
sentence as above. 


You may wish to summarize after the second day's work by indicating that the 
past two lessons dealt with the "complete" structure. The work done was directed 
toward the external aspects of sentence structure--what the ingredients are for a 
complete, well-formed sentence. The third lesson will begin to look at problems 
of an internal nature--concord or agreement between elements inside the "complete" 
sentence. 


DAY 13 
EMPHASIS : 


L. General agreement between Subject-Verb. 
2. The special problem of two-part subjects. 


REFERENCES : 


1. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 
2. Guide to Modern English, (9), Corbin, Blough, Vanderbeek 
NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 


Today's lesson will initiate a series of four periods dedicated to dealing 
with internal properties of the sentence, specifically eement and tense 
consistency. e first two lessons will be centered around problems Of agreement. 
The third ae is devoted to a review of dilemmas to be avoided in regard to ~ 
tense, while the fourth day consists of an examination on the material emphasi ged 
during the three days just concluded. 


I... "During previous lessons we have talked much about the concept of modification. 
We noted hom simple "kernel" notions like Joe laughed can be enriched greatly by 
the use of various modifiers: (e.g., Joe laughed (quietly) (during the love scene) 
(while the rest of the audience sat quietly). This very meaningful process-- 
expansion of "kernel" notions by adding modifiers--has the habit, however, of 
presenting occasional problems. 


Modifiers have the power to cloud men's minds. They often tend to obscure 
one's notion of the essentials of & sentence. The result is a problem in what 


we call agreement." 
Write on the blackboard: 


"Cyrano, along with the other soldiers, is faced with what seems like an 
impossible task." 
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"Note how the modifying phrase (along with the other soldiers) might raise 
some doubt as to whether the coice is faced should be are faced. Remember, how- 
ever, that agreement must be maintained between the essentials. (In this case 
the 5 Cyrano is singular in number; therefore, it must be followed by a singular 
V. Thus, is faced is the choice if you are following a rule of subject-verb 
agreement. 


Write on the blackboard: 
"Hemingway's writing techniques in this novel are frequently discussed." 


Again, the modifying phrase in this novel might cloud the issue that the 5, 
techniques, must agree with the V, are discussed. 


Write on the blackboard: 


"One of the boys who liked The Old Man and the Sea is now reading 
A Farewell to Arms." 


The phrase (of the boys) is merely a modifying element. The S, One, agrees 
with the V, is reading. Direct the students’ attention to the clause modifier 
(who liked The Old Man and the Sea). Clauses of this type often tend to cause 
misinterpretations of the essential alements, S and V. 


In Warriner's, section 5b on page 99, Exercises 3 and 4 on pages 100-101, and 
section 51 on page 110 may be done orally in class or may be assigned as homework. 


II. "Aside-from the conventional problems in S-V agreement, there are several 
other instances where concord has special implications. The lesson for today will 
take up these cases." 


Call students’ attention to examples which should be written on the black- 
board in advance. 


la. "The old man and the fish are involved in a symbolic struggle." 
lb. "The old man's friend and consolation is the boy.” 


2a. "Hemingway or Rostand is a contemporary writer." 
2b. "Prizefighters or soldiers are often included in Hemingway's writings." 
2c. “Artificial behavior or hypocritical actions are deplored by Cyrano." 


"The examples on the board deal with the problem of two-part subjects. 


"Sentence la shows that a two-part subject joined by and takes a plural Wig 
The teacher should make appropriate lines, arrows, etc. on the sample sentence in 
order to reinforce this statement. 


"Sentence 1b shows:an exception. The S is plural, yet the V is singular. The 


student should recognize that this exception occurs because the two-part subject 
means one thing. 


"Anather example is illustrated by Sentence 2a. When a two-part subject is 
linked by or and both subjects (Hemingway, Rostand) are singular, the V must be 
singular. 


"Similarly, if the two subjects are plural and connected by or, the V is plural 
(e.g., Sentence 2b). 


"Finally, in Sentence 2c--if a two-part subject is connected by or in which one 


subject is singular and one plural, the S-V agreement is determined by the, S 
Pes the V. In this case actions is Wearest V; therefore, V is plural. — 
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Further exercises may be used in Warriner's to reinforce this special case 
(e.g., section 5g, page 106; section 5h, page 107; and section 5i, page 108). 


DAY 14 
EMPHASIS: 

1. Continuation of special agreement problems 
REFERENCES :: 


1. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 


2. Guide to Modern Inglish, (9), Corbin, Blough, Vanderbeek 


I. The lesson for today resumes instruction in special problems of agreement. 
The special cases today will be ones arising from situations where: 


(1) subjects follow verbs and (2) meaning dictates agreement. 
II. The following examples should be written on the blackboard in advance of class: 


la. There is a list of questions which must be considered in discussing Cyrano. 
lb. Is one of the questions about his relationship with Roxanne? 
le. Were there any questions which proved too difficult? 


2a. Billiards is a sport enjoyed by many. 
2b. The audience was receptive to the theme of romantic idealism which the 
play contained. 
2c. Each attack on the fish by the sharks is an attack on the old man's dignity. 


ITI. Begin by directing the students’ attention to Sentence la. Here the S, list, 
follows the V, is. The student must recognize that when S-V inversions of this 
type occur, agreement still is consistent between s and V. 


Throughout all the instruction, it is suggested that the teacher make use of 
any chalkboard techniques which will serve to show, graphically, the essential 
relationships which govern the case in point. 


IV. Next, we have the problem illustrated by Sentence 1b. In interrogative types, 
the student should be able to note the essential element which governs agreement. 
In this example, the word questions might suggest the form are instead of is as 
the correct V-form. Ask a student to refute this possibility. He should be able 
to see that questions is part of the modifying phrase of the questions and that 
one is the real S. One, being singular, dictates the singular V, is. 


V. Sentence le is similar to lb except that the plural 8, questions, requires 
the plural V, were. 


VI. The following three sentence samples to be discussed treat agreement in terms 
of specialized meaning suggested by the subjects. 


The students should be directed to example 2a. They should recognize that 
words like billiards, which appear plural, actually denote a singular notion. 
Billiards simply functions for the expression: The game of billiards. Here the 
S is clearly game which is, of course, singular. Ask students to name other forms 
which seem plural but are actually representative of singular notions (e.g. ; 
mmps, physics, etc.). 
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VII. Sentence 2b deals with agreement based on the concept that certain nouns 
labeled COLLECTIVE may take singular or plural verbs depending on the intended 
meaning. In 2b, audience is used with the singular V, was. Therefore, the author 
wants us to assume the audience as a single unit rather than a cluster of individual 
viewers. 


VIII. Finally, there is the type of problem illustrated bv 2c. Words of the type 
each, everyone, anyone, etc. take the singular verb form. 


For additional discussion about preceding items, refer to the appropriate sections 
of Chapter 5 in Warriner's. If time permits, you may wish to give students some 
additional drills. The relevant sections for this lesson are 5d on page 101, 5k on 
page 109, 5m on page 110. Also of value is section 5e on page 102. 


Students should be asked to read the appropriate portions of their grammar text, 
dealing with agreement problems not specifically mentioned during the past two days. 


DAY 15 
EMPHASIS: 


1 The concept of tense-consistency 
2. Review for examination 


REFERENCES : 


1. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 


I. The lesson for today will deal with the problem of tense-consistency. After the 
problem has been defined and discussed, the remaining portion of the period will be 
dedicated to individual study in preparation for an examination to be given at the 
next class meeting. The exam will deal with the students' knowledge of agreement 
and tense-consistency. 
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II. "To begin with, we can explain the problem of tense-consistency by an illustration:' 
(Write on the blackboard: ) 


"T noticed, as I neared the end of the book, that the old man 
refuses to give up the fight." 


III. To some students, this sentence will, no doubt, appear and sound flawless. 
Thus, it must be clearly emphasized that the problem of tense-consistency is often 


subtle. 


Perhaps the problem is so subtle in the above sentence that consistency of tense 
is irrelevant. Nevertheless, it might be of value to try to articulate exactly where 
the inconsistency lies and how it can be handled. 


Begin the analysis process by questioning the students about certain elements of 
the sentence. First, ask them to describe the cluster of words, as I neared the end 
of the book. The desired answer is, of course, that this is a modifying clause (of 
the adverbial type) which is non-essential to the basic structure of the sentence. 
However, the verb-form neared, within the clause, deserved consideration. Note that 


it is in the past tense. 


Draw a line through the above clause. What remains is: "I noticed that the 
old man refuses to give up the fight." Next, ask the students to define, if they 
can, the nature of the cluster of words, that the old man refuses to give up the fight. 
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Some bright student may have remembered the brief discussion of this type of 
clause in Unit 1. This happens to be a clause not of the modifying type, but 

of the noun type--it actually functions as the object of the verb noticed. So, 
what we have is an S-V-O pattern where the long noun clause is essential (object ) 
to the basic structure. 


Finally, the teacher should indicate that the main verb noticed is & past 
tense form, that the verb form within the modifying clause (neared ) is also of the 
past tense form. Logically, the verb form in the noun clause (refuses ) should 
also be of the past form. Thus the inconsistency is cleared up by changing 
refuses to refused. Naturally, there are more obvious examples which can be cited 
that clearly point up tense inconsistency within a sentence (e.g., The author 
tried to convey a message and he succeeds). Then, too, there are situations where 
it is necessary to have a tense shift. This is perfectly legitimate when your 
purpose justifies such a situation (e.g., The author stated many times that man 
is a creature of reason as well as instincts). 


IV. "The most crucial implications of tense-consistency occur not within individ- 
ual sentences but in the stream of sentences that make up a complete essay or 
theme. If you as a writer are not aware of the importance of general tense- 
consistency in a longer piece of writing, the results can be critical. Something 
resembling the paragraph on page 135 in Warriner's is the type of product which 
tense-inconsistency can yield." 


V. Before allowing students to begin reviewing Chapter 5 and their notes, you 
may wish to have them read section 6d on page 134 which also deals with tense- 
consistency. 


DAY 16 
EMPHASIS: 
1. Examination 
REFERENCES : 
re Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 
2. A Writer's Handbook, lIeird 
3. Guide to Modern English (9), Corbin, Blough, Vanderbeek 


I. If the teacher thinks it necessary, he may allow some in-class review before 
administering the exam. 


II. The examination consists of three parts: 


A. A passage which requires agreement choices. 
B. A set of sentences requiring a proper tense choice. 


C. A rewriting of a paragraph in which tense-consistency is the major 
problem. (Have students write the passage entirely in the past). 
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III. Administer the exam. 
A suggested method of scoring is as follows: 
Part (A): 29 points 
Part (B): 6 points 
Part (C): 8 points 
DAY 17 
EMPHASIS : 
1. New types of modifying elements 
REFERENCES : 
1. The Old Man and the Sea, Hemingway 


2. "A Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence,” Francis Christensen 


3. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 
NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 


The activities in language study for the next three days will be centered 
around models of sentence style. ‘Some of the models will be Hemingway's, drawn 
from The Old Man and the Sea. 


The purpose of viewing the models is to help students discover their distinc- 
tive quality from the standpoint of sentence structure. The students will often 
need to base their discussions of the model sentences on what they have previously 
learned about grammatical description (e.g., "kernel" notions or basic sentence 
patterns, modification, etc.). Some new ideas about sentence structure will be 
introduced and the student should be alerted to this fact. 


The last day will be a writing session in which the student will be asked 
to construct a set of sentences--unrelated--in which he demonstrates an awareness 
of the types of grammatical notions he has been introduced to so far. This will 
be the final activity of the language section. 


I. Begin by distributing Handout C. 
II. Direct the students’ attention to Section I of the handout. 
IIt. Inform students that the next two days will be spent looking at the model 
sentences on the handout. "Our main objective in looking at these sentences is 
to gain an awareness of the techniques used in developing each sample. 

"The ultimate task will be an exercise to be fulfilled on the third day of 


the current series. This will be a writing exercise which will be based partially 
on the insights you have gained into the models. 
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"let's begin by reading the two passages in Section I. One is by William 
Faulkner and the other by Ernest Hemingway." (Give students about 5-6 minutes 
to complete this task. ) 


The teacher will want to call the students' attention to some obvious 
differences between the two passages: 


1. Faulkner's is one long sentence while Hemingway's is composed 
of six short sentences. 


2. Faulkner's word choice is often complex or unusual while 
Hemingway's word choice is deceptively plain. 


Before going on, you may wish to explain some of the words in the Faulkner 
passage. 


After pointing out the obvious differences between the two passages, ask 
the students to define what the two have in common. ‘The answer which you are 
looking for is on the meaning level--both deal with the idea of lethargy, inertia, 
or just plain tiredness. 


"The fact that they both look and sound so different, yet deal with the same 
thing, makes these two passages worth studying. Which of the two versions of 
the expression of lethargy do you prefer? Tell why." (Listen to students' 
conjecture on which of the two passages is better. ) 


Then the teacher may offer this explanation. "Perhaps both passages are 
equally satisfactory if we consider them from this point of view. let us assume 
that the character to whom Faulkner has fitted this description of tiredness is 
a complicated character. That is, he is a very sensitive character--the kind 
of person who is so alive that any emotional state teaver pain, despair, joy, etc.), 
even tiredness, causes a chain of impressions (sensory and psychological) to occur 
within his mind. Because of the character's miltiple reactions and the frequency 
at which they flow in this dreamlike state of lethargy, a simple sentence or set 
of simple sentences simply will not do the job for Faulkner and his character. 

If this is a complex character in a dreamlike state, what better way to express 
his complex emotions than in a highly complex sentence? 


"On the other hand, suppose Hemingway's character is intended to be rather 
plain and simple--a person who regards sleep or tiredness as natural and 
uncomplicated. Wouldn't it seem logical that a very simple, unabstract set of 
sentences could be of similar importance in the Hemingway passage as the compli- 
cated utterance in the Faulkner passage? 


"To summarize: What we have tried to say is that the structural style of 
both passages might be the natural result of an author's attempt to draw "the 
compléte" character. In other words, structure might have become a tool for 
meaning. If this is the case in the two model passages, we see style at the 
highest literary level. 


"Of course, we may never be writers in the mold of Hemingway or Faulkner but 
an attempt to understand and appreciate the subtle techniques of each enables, 
among other things, a greater awareness of literary style--the way a writer 


writes. Your goals in writing can and certainly will be much more modest." 
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IV. Direct the students now to Section II of the handout. 


"We can learn something very practical about sentence structure from 
examples (A) and (B) which are both from The Old Man and the Sea. Ask students 


to read both examples, ignoring if they wish examples (a) and Cys which are for 
instructional purposes. 


The teacher might read (a) aloud with feeling, before beginning an analysis 
Ofeite spructure. 


The following points should be made about Sentence (a): 


1. The portion of sentence (A) which reads: "The sun rose thinly from the 
sea and the old man could see the other boats" is a transformation of two 
"kernel" notions. In other words, it came from two basic sentences which 
were combined. Ask students to name them. They are: "The sun rose 
thinly from the sea" and "The old man could see the other boats." 
Hemingway has splices these two utterances together with the conjunction 


and. 
2. The two clusters of words: "low on the water and well in toward the 
shore" and "spread out across the current" are both modifying elements 


that tell where boats were and how they looked to the old man. 
Both these modifying elements could have been made into the clause type 
as they are in (a). However, and this is important, Hemingway has trans- 


formed would-be clauses into what we call modifying clusters. These are 


clusters of words which act like a singly modifying element but are not 


of the traditional clause or phrase type because of key” introductory 


words (eve prepositions, subordinating conjunctions, relative pronouns ) 
reabmiaveubebi deleted. LLG 2 oot a aagen 2° gE Mien oo epuebeadea cae 


which have been deleted. 


The continuation of this discussion will be on tap for the next lesson when (B) 
is discussed along with Section III. 
DAY 18 
EMPHASIS : 
1. Continued study of new types of modifying elements 
REFERENCES : 


1. The Old Man and the Sea, Hemingway 


2, "A Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence,” Francis Christensen 


3. Warriner's English Grammar and Composition 
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I. Attention should be directed to the handout again. 


"We mentioned the concept of modifying cluster yesterday." Ask students 
to attempt a verbal description of the modifying cluster. Remember, an MC 


is a modi element like the clause or phrase t O it is not introduced 
by the customary word CoBeo, preposition, relative pronoun, etc.). 
Direct the students! attention to (B). 


The following points of analysis should be brought out about (B): 


1. ‘The portion of the sentence: "He saw it first when it jumped in 
the air" is a transformation from two "kernels." They are" "He 
saw it first" and "It jumped in the air." ‘The two have been 
spliced together by subordination: "it jumped in the air” was 
made a dependent modifying clause. 


2. The portion of the sentence: "true gold in the last of the sun” 
and "bending and flapping wildly in the air" is another case of 
modifying clusters. Something gruesome like (b) might have occurred 
if the modifiers were made into traditional clauses. However, 
Hemingway chose to delete the clause openers and in so doing made 
both a cluster of words which function essentially as adjectives, 
telling how "it" appeared to the old man. 


"The technique of writing a sentence in which the modifying elements are 
not truly of the clause t » yet certainly function the same and are gram- 
matically correct, is a step toward mature sentence writing." 


Without going into too much detail we now want to introduce the students 
to two more concepts of sentence modification: the verb cluster or participial 
phrase and the absolute (a verb cluster with a subject of its own). 


We will use examples 1 and 2 in Section III to illustrate these two new 
gremmatical functions. 


Ask students to read sentences 1 and 2 in Section III. (Give about 5 
minutes. ) 


The following points should be made about (1): 


1. The sentence is “probably a transformation of two basic notions: "The 
flame sidled up the match" and "The flame drove a film of moisture and 
a thin strip of darker grey before it." 


2. The second part: "The flame drove a film of moisture and a thin strip 
of grey before it" is transformed into a modifying element by attaching 
it to the previous portion. But note the technique. Again we could 
have had a traditional clause construction by writing the sentence: 
"The flame which sidled up the match drove a film..." However, the 
author of sentence (1) chose to forsake the traditional clause for the 
participial phrase or verb cluster. ‘This technique simply attaches 
the modifying element to the main clause by opening with the participial 
form of a verb, in this case driving. ‘The entire phrase serves again 
as a modifier, telling what the flame did as it sidled up the match. 
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Lastly, direct the students' attention to example (2) in Section III. 


Obviously the portion of the sentence: "The Texan turned to the nearest 
gatepost and climbed to the top of it" is a combination of the "kernel" utterances-- 
"The Texan turned to the nearest gatepost" and "The Texan climbed to the top of it. 


But, the important items are the two following clusters. 


The following points should be made about those clusters of words which serve 
as modifying elements: 


1. ‘The portion of the sentence: "his alternate thighs thick and bulging in 
the tight jeans" is a cluster of words which acts as modifier of The 
Texan. It is a modifier like the VC or participial phrase. It changes 
the basic structure of the sentence when used as a conventional phrase 
modifier (e.g.,'"The Texan, turned..."). 


2. The same analysis as above holds for the last cluster: "the butt of 
Hisepistol: soe 


3. ‘The essential difference between the VC-participial phrase and the absolute 
is that the latter actually has what might be called a subject while the 
former has only a verb form. 


The final exercise should consist of an oral reading by the teacher of 
Sentence (3) in Section III. This should be done with feeling to illustrate that a 
necessarily long sentence can achieve certain acceptable stylistic effects by the 
use of those functional techniques which we have discussed thus far in the lesson. 


The student is certainly not expected to master the use of the participlal 
phrase, the absolute, and the modifying cluster. He should have, however, a sound 
awareness of the principle of subordination--splicing sets of sentences together 
by transforming "kernel" ideas into dependent clauses of one type or another. 


He should also have a command of the function of the prepositional phrase as a 
modifying element. Through much practice in writing he can be expected to infer the 
principles of deletion which transform clauses and phrases into the kinds of modifi- 
ers mentioned earlier (e.g., modifying clusters, participial phrases, absolutes). 


For tomorrow the students will be participating in a drill in sentence develop- 
ment which, it is hoped, will be interesting and exciting. It is important that 
they go into this drill feeling relaxed and confident. Therefore, their work may 


be collected but should not be graded. Perhaps the student should be made aware 
of this beforehand. 


DAY 19 
EMPHASIS ! 
1. Writing session 


REFERENCES : 
1. Handout C--Unit II, Ninth Grade 
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I. This is the final day devoted to syntax in this unit. It will consist of 

a set of writing assignments which the students will be expected to complete in 
class. The students should be given as much time as necessary with the brighter 
students expected, perhaps, to do more writing and the slower students sticking 
to the minimum requirement. 


Essentially, this is how the teacher might proceed: 


First, tell the students to take out Handout C, their notes, and a couple 
sheets of notebook paper. Ask them to review their notes while you write the 
following on the blackboard: 


1. A shotgun (or any other weapon) aimed and fired 
2. An article of clothing or other desired item seen in a store window 


3. ‘The snap from center (or other sensation experienced in sports: the 
curve ball released, the serve, the hook shot, the half-gainer, the 
fish hooked, etc.) 


4, The sound of nature at daybreak (or other natural sensations: cold 
rain on a winter morning, etc.) 


5. Observation of a little thing (fresh but complete response to something 
so small and natural we tend to overlook it: the burning match, 
Sentence (1), Section IIT) 


6. (Any other ideas the teacher may wish to include) 


II. After the teacher completes the writing on the blackboard, the following 
directions are necessary: 


1. ‘The students should read each of the items listed on the board. 


2, Using the sentences of Section II and Section III (especially sentences 
(1) and (2) as a guide, ask the students to develop a pair of responses. 
In other words, the student should write at least two one-sentence 
reactions based on the items on the board. 


3. Encourage the students to be highly imaginative, yet remind them that 
they are working within a severely limited context. Therefore they 
must capture the essence of the idea. They cannot hope to give a 
complete picture of any of the suggested items. 


4. Furthermore, the students may choose to write two sentences if they 
think it necessary. But, for each given idea on the blackboard, a 
maximum of two sentences should be written. 


5e Even within the very strict limitations, the students should see the 
possibility of saying quite a lot if they put into use some of the 
techniques which are used in the samples and which were previously 
discussed in class. 
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6. Students may react to as many items as they like within the given 
time period. Everyone should react to at least two. 


7. Emphasize: Quantity is totally unimportant. The teacher is interested 
in the quality of students' knowledge of structure and style--how they 
are able to construct imaginative, meaningful and well-formed sentences 
that demonstrate a grasp of the many features of English syntax. 


As a supplementary activity, you might select from the papers turned in the 
very best pieces and have them mimeographed and passed out. Such a handout 
might be an excellent teaching guide. 


DAY 20 


A. The teacher spends the period organizing the class for a series of oral 
reports on some short selections. 


1. Each member of the class will be assigned to one of three groups. 


2. One group will read and report on some poems, another group on some 
short stories, and the third on some essays. 


ae Three roughly equal groups will be organized. 
3. Structure of the group reading short stories: 


a. Six stories (one actually is an excerpt from a novel) have been 
assigned to this group. 


b. The selections are listed below for teacher use and are coded as 
(1) harder, (2) average, (3) easier. 


ec. Titles and levels of difficulty: 


(1) Excerpt from Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (2) 

(2) Ruth Suckow, "A Start in Iife" (2) 

(3) Sinclair Lewis, "Young Man Axelbrod" (2) 

(4) Walter Van Tilburg Clark, "The Wind and the Snow of Winter" (3) 


(5) James Michener, "The Cave" (2) 
(6) Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, "A Mother in Mannville" (1) 
d. The teacher should assign two students per selection. 


(1) Since it is anticipated that classes range in size from 30 to 
35, the teacher should figure on groups of 10 to le. Every 


effort should be made to keep even numbers in each group, however. 


(2): In the case of groups of 10 students, one story, of the 
teacher's choosing, can be eliminated. 
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The two students will read their story for different purposes. 
One might read it for thematic significance; the other for its 
stylistic overtones. 


(1) The teacher also asks all students in the group to read the 
other stories listed, although they will not have to report 
on them. 


In all reports, the procedure will be as follows: 


(1) The students reporting on structure will be the first to 
present. They will react to questions 1, 2, and 3. 


(2) Next, the students reporting on theme will present their 
entire statement. 


(3) Finally, the students reporting on structure will present 
their reactions to question }, and this will conclude the 
two-student report on that particular selection. 


The students discussing the theme of the stories should try to 
answer the following questions. That is, the questions should 
serve as a guide in their preparation of a 4 to 5 minute oral 
report on the assigned work. 


(aa) What kind of individual is described in the story? 


(a) The kind that wants to act as an individual 
(b) The kind that wants to feel as an individual 
(c) The kind that wants to think as an individual 


(2) Compare and contrast the individual to Cyrano or Santiago 
or both. 


(3) What other emotions or attitudes can be seen in the 
individual in the story? 
(a) Examples are: fear, contentment, regret, loneliness, 
ambition, revenge. 


The students discussing the structure of the stories should try 
to answer the following questions, in much the same manner as 
described above, in 4 to 5 minutes. 


(1) Recall briefly the sequence of events here. 


(2) Identify what to you are the most important passages of 
the story and explain why you have chosen them. 


(3) Read aloud the unusual sentences, phrases, or other expres- 
sions in the story and rephrase them for clearer understanding. 


(4) Compare the way the writer of this story expresses himself 
with that of another story in this group which you have read. 
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Structure of the group reading poems 


Ge 


Db. 


Titles and levels of difficulty 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Robert Frost, "The Death of the Hired Man" (2) 

Trene M. McIeon, "Lone Dog" (1) 

Robert Frost, "An Old Man's Winter Night" (2) 

E. A. Robinson, "Flammonde" (2) 

E. A. Robinson, "Iuke Havergal" (2) 

Thomas Hardy, "Ah, Are You Digging on My Grave?" (3) 


The poetry readers will be organized in the same manner as that 
of the short stories. 


Cs) 
(2) 


(3) 


Once again, there are six poems, two students per poem. 


Also, one student will read the poem for meaning using 
the questions cited above, and the students considering 
style will use the above questions as well. 


The same qualifications apply to the poetry readers as 
did those of the short story. 


Structure of the essay group. 


Ge 


b. 


The teacher explains that the reports will be given orally by the groups 


Titles and levels of difficulty 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
>) 
(6) 


Excerpt from H. D. Thoreau, "Walden" (3) 

Herman Hagerdorn, "Iindbergh" (1) 

Martha McKenner, "Herr Hauptmann Happens to be British" (3) 
Helen Keller, "Three Days to See" (1) 

Rackham Holt, "Son of the South" (2) 

John Gunther, "Graduation at Deerfield" (2) 


Again this organization follows in the same manner as the short 
story and poetry groups. 


NOTE: 


In case of the necessity for assigning an uneven number of 
students to one (or more) of the groups, choose one of the 
more able students, have him do both the theme and style 
phase of the selection, give him 8 to 10 minutes for his 
report. Give him extra credit as you wish. 


on the final three days of the unit. 
All reports will be graded. 


Ge 


dD. 


Each 


student, after presenting his report, will submit a written 


summary of it on a 5" x 8" card which will now be passed out to 


him. 


He will receive his oral report grade on this card when the 


final report has been given. 
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7. The teacher explains that all reports will be presented orally even if 
extra time is needed. 


8. The teacher then asks for any questions on procedures described to that 
moment. 


a. He explains that no group leaders will be needed and thus will not 
be assigned. 


b. He encourages the students to read as many selections as possible, 
particularly of the genre which they are reporting on. 


c. He explains that the next two class periods will be given over to 
‘tthe preparation of the reports but that students should try at 
least to read their particular selections over the weekend. He 
also asserts that he will be available for consultation during the 
two-day preparation period. Finally, all students finishing their 
work on their reports early should read the other selections of 
their group during that time. 


d. He should put page numbers of works on the board and otherwise 
identify the whereabouts of all the selections. This information can 
‘be found at the beginning of “the unit. There are sufficient mimeo- 
graphed materials for all students. He may wish to ditto all page 
numbers of selections in texts already passed out. 


9. After all materials have been passed out to all students and all questions 
have been answered, the teacher allows his students, in the time remaining, 
to begin their reading. He answers individually any questions which are 
raised by individual class members. 


The teacher organizes the students for preparation. 
1. He can allow them to work individually or in pairs as he wishes. 


@. Because of the structure of the reports, the students should do 
some coordinating. 


2. He should spend as much time as possible working with individuals in 
the class. 


3. Sometime during the hour he can announce the order of group reports. 
The choice is up to him. 


a. It may be that three days of reporting will be insufficient for the 
number of students who must present their materials. Also, since 
the selections to be read are quite short, it may be that two days 
of preparation (coupled with the organization day and the weekend) 
are more than enough. Therefore, the teacher may wish to begin the 
reporting at the opening of Day 22, or sometime during that period. 
This decision is strictly up to the teacher. 
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(1) If he does wish to follow this latter plan, it would 
probably be better to announce the order of reports on 
the organization day, Day 20. 


(2) Also, if the teacher wishes to add editorial comments of 
his own to the reports, or if he wishes to encourage some 
reaction from his students, he should probably consider 
more than three days of reporting. 


During this period the teacher should remind his students that in the 
case of each selection reviewed, some references will be made both to 
Cyrano de Bergerac and The Old Man and the Sea. Thus they should recon- 
sider their materials on these selections sometime before the reporting 
begins. 


The teacher should try to spend as much time as is possible with his 
opening reporters during this period. 


At the end of the period, the teacher should make the following reminders 
to his class. 


a. The order of presentations to be made 
b. That they have responsibilities as listeners during the reports 


c. That the students bring all selections to be reviewed in the opening 
reports to the class 


d. That wherever possible they should read the materials to be reviewed 


e. That reporters have their summary cards ready to submit after their 
reports and that these cards be neat in appearance 


f. That the students use the evening for finishing, revising, and further 
reading 


teacher organizes the period. 


He may allow for further time for preparation. If so, he can follow 
the suggestions presented on the previous day. 


He may wish to allow some preparation time and then begin with one of 
the group reports. If so, there are some suggested introductory comments 
presented subsequently. 


He may wish to begin the reports immediately. If so, the following is 
@ suggested introduction. 
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B. Introduction to the group reports. 


1. The teacher should give the reporters a few minutes to organize their 
statements. 


2. The teacher can then introduce one of the groups by saying: 


"Thus far we have seen man alone in two very different poses. Cyrano 
was very different from Santiago. Also we should understand that 
there are many ways of describing a man in this state. We can view 
him as we did in watching the film, or we can read about him as we did 
in the Hemingway novel. The latter book was a pretty lengthy account 
of such a man. In the past few days we have been reading shorter 
descriptions of men who, for one reason or another, find themselves 
alone. In the next few days, we will hear described several things. 


a. Men in many different lonely situations. 


b. Different ways of relating such situations. Some will be in the 
form of stories, some as poems, some as essays--that is, non- 
fictional approaches. But all will be on the same theme. They'll 
just be relating it through a different form. 


c. We'll also see how aloneness affects different men in different 
ways. 


So, in the reports that follow, remember first that the same 
situation can do many different things to an individual depending on 
the kind of person he is. Second, that writers can use a variety of 
forms to describe an individual in the same situation. Therefore, 
how they do it is of some interest to us. We'd like to be able to 
judge which ways get the job done best. Obviously, the teacher can 
add to, delete, or modify anything found in this discussion. 


3. The teacher reminds the students before each report what selection is 
being reviewed. He should make every effort to ensure that all members ~ 
of the class have the appropriate selections with them during the reports. 


4, Depending on the amount of time available, the teacher allows for some 
discussion and makes his own comments after each report. 


a. Since there will be no evaluation of what the class has gained from 
these reports, the teacher should use every other means available 
to provide for directive and courteous class attention during all 
reports. He should emphasize the responsibility his students have 
as critical listeners during all reports. He may even wish to ask 
questions of certain class members concerning the substance of 
particular reports, if time is available. 


5- At the end of the period, the teacher summarizes the presentation at 


whatever point they have terminated and tells the students what is to 
come in the next unit. 
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DAY 23 


DAY 24 


The teacher may be ready at this point to begin the reports. If so, 
he can follow suggestions described inthe previous day. He should, 
in this case, be sure to allow each group one entire period. 


a. If a group fails to finish, the teacher may ask that some reporters 
merely pass in their summaries to be graded. While this is not an 
ideal solution, it would be preferable to withholding an entire 
period from the group which is to follow. 


b. Another alternative here is to spend an extra day beyond the 
allotted unit time for completion of all reports. In any case, 
the decision is up to the teacher. 


The teacher may be continuing the reporting phase at the beginning of 
the period. If so, he can follow the suggestions described in the 
previous day. 


a. The teacher should be alert to collect all cards from those who have 
completed reports. It is on these cards that he will place a grade 
for the oral work done. 


This entire day should be spent in reporting. The teacher's summary at 
the end of the period will be necessarily brief and will prepare for the 
next day's reporting sequence. 


a. Absent members of the class can be worked in at later times, or they 
can have their reports given by another member of the group, possibly 
their partner. Adjusting grades in this situation is up to the 
teacher. 


The teacher briefly introduces the next series of reports, their sequence 
and topics. He allows as much of the class time for reporting as is 
possible and summarizes briefly as described previously. 


The teacher follows the same procedures as outlined previously. He may 

be able to complete all reports of the class members during this period. 

If he cannot, he can follow one of the procedures listed previously. 

It is of great importance that representative selections are reviewed 

from each of the three groups and that none be "short changed." If the 
unit is concluded during the period, the teacher need not do any major 
summarizing (largely due to probable lack of time), and there is no final 
test in this particular unit. His means of concluding the unit, therefore, 
are strictly of his own choosing. 
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FROM GEORGE GORDON BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 
Stanzas 113 and 114 
I have not loved the world, not the world me; 
I have not flatter'd its rank! breath, not bow'd 


To its idolatries2 


a patient knee, 

Nor coin'd? my cheek to smiles, not cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Amongst them, but not of them; in a shroud* 


Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could, 


Had I not filed? my mind, which thus itself subdued. 


I have not loved the world, nor the world me -- 
But let us part fair foes; I do believe, 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things, hopes which will not decieve, 
And virtues which are mercifu], nor weave 
Snares for the faliing; I would also deem 
O'er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve: 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem, 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 
ae rank: strong and offensive in smell or taste 
2 idolatries: to its idols; its images or symbols 


3 coin'd: to make 


4 shroud: something that covers, protects or screens 


5 filed: defiled; he has defiled his mind by trying to have thoughts 
like those of other men. 
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STUDY GUIDE TO THE FILM 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


INTRODUCTION: 

The film you will be viewing during the next two periods is based upon a play of 
the same name by Edmond Rostand. The play was first produced in Paris, December 28, 1897 
and was immediately successful. It was quickly translated into English, German, 
Russian, and other European languages. Because the play has continued to be popular 
long after its 1897 premiere and because it is so filled with action Stanley Kramer, 
one of the leading film pene ee re of our day has made it into a movie. 

The short summary which follows will introduce you to the major characters and 


will help you follow the action of the film. 


Cyrano De Bergerac, ''the best friend and bravest soul alive," is a Gascon guardsman, 
an iedaitent swordsman, musician, poet, and philosopher. Cyrano's belligerency is 
demonstrated at the opening of the film, when he halts a performance at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne because a fat actor, Montfleury, has ignored his command to leave. the stage. 
To compensate the players, he flings his aweEe upon the stage, and so for his own dinner 
he is reduced to a single aca caonn a glass of water and a grape. 

He admits to his friend, Le Bret, that he has punished Montfleury because the 
actor dared to smile on his lovely cousin, Roxane, and confides further that he himself 
is hopelessly in love with her--hopelessly because of "this nose of mine that marches 
on before me by a quarter of an hour." 

He is filled with joy when Le Bret tells him that Roxane had paled at seeing him 
in the duel after the play. He becomes even happier when Roxane's duenna comes to ask 
if Cyrano will meet Roxane tomorrow morning. He arranges a meeting for the next 


morning at Ragueneau's pastry shop. 
12}. 


When Roxane arrives, Cyrano's dream crumbles. Roxane tells him that she loves 
Christian, a young nobleman who has just joined Cyrano's company of guardsman. She 
asks Cyrano to protect him. Cyrano who has not dared to tell her of his own love, gives 
his promise. 

After Roxane leaves, a group comes to the pastry shop to hail the hero of the 
street battle of the previous evening. Leading the group is De Guiche, an enemy of 
Cyrano. De Guiche has been compelled to offer Cyrano honors and patronage if he will 
join him. Cyrano promptly insults him. 

After further action in the cafe (we don't want to give the entire story away 
in the summary) Cyrano tells Christian of Roxane's love for him. Christian is over- 
joyed, but protests that his suit is hopeless, since when he is with women, he is 
speechless. Cyrano promises to help him by lending his ability with words to Christian's 
wooing. 

So Cyrano expresses his own hopeless love for Roxane through the name and person 
of Christian. One of the high scenes in the film comes when Cyrano even lends his voice 
to the wooing. 

In short time Christian and Roxane are married, but not with out some trickery 
on the part of Cyrano. De Guiche also wants to marry Roxane but Cyrano out foxes him. 

As revenge, De Guiche who has been placed in command of a regiment that includes 
the Gascony cadets orders that Cyrano and Chtistian immediately head to the front. 


France is at war with Spain.. 


There is much more action involved but any further summary would, perhaps, give 
too much of the climax away. Look carefully at the study questions so that you may 
more easily follow the film and so that you begin to understand the role of Cyrano in 


this unit, Man Alone. 
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QUESTIONS : 


lL; 


LO; 


1 Ms 


12, 


13% 


Note carefully the opening of the film. What effects are gained by such an open- 
ing? There is a quick, dramatic build up of the romantic hero. What is the role 
of the humor in this opening scene? Notice the mention of the white plume; it 


is an important symbol to Cyrano. 
lizes? 


Why is the theatre crowd afraid of 


When are you sure what the white plume symbo-* 


one man? Begin to keep two lists, one in which 


you note the admirable aspects of Cyrano's character and one in which you note 
those which we would term detriments to his character. These lists will help 

you to describe a certain type of romantic hero. Here are a few questions based 
upon the early scene which will help you begin your lists: What are Cyrano's 

own reactions to his nose--your first impression, your second, your final impres- 
sion? Why does he avoid fancy clothes? Why does Cyrano toy with his first victim? 
What does the look upon Cyrano's face immediately following the duel tell you 
about his character? Many other hints to his character are revealed to you while 
Cyrano talks to Le Bret before they leave the theatre. 


One of the dimensions of romanticis 
you note? 


m is exaggeration. What examples of this do 


List as many reasons as you can find evidence for concerning why Cyrano doesn't 
tell Roxane how he feels toward her. 


One of the major speeches of the film comes right after Cyrano throws the hats 


at the feet of De Guiche. This is 


character is contained in the speec 


you in forming the lists asked for 
What does "freedom'' maan to Cyrano? 


In Cyrano's reactions to Christian' 


the "No'' speech. Much evidence about Cyrano's 
h. Careful attention to the speech will aid 
in question 2. 


s remarks about his nose we learn more about 


his traits. What especially does it illustrate about his loyality and patience? 


Why are we less sympathetic toward 
the war is over we feel this way. 


Christian than we are toward Cyrano? Even after 
Why? 


Are you able to see the irony in the scene in the house and garden between 


Roxane and Cyrano when the subject 


is Christian? 


When Christian is unable to speak sweet words to Roxane she says, "When you grow 


absurd it is as bad as if you were 


The wooing scene is a serious noe, 


ugly."' Do you note the irony in these remarks? 


yet it contains much comedy. This is also 


true of several other scenes. What is the purpose of the comedy in this parti- 


cular scene? in other scenes? Is 


Cyrano de Bergerac a comedy? Is Cyrano a 


comic character? Of what importance is comedy to the play? 


Why do you believe that words are s 


o important to Roxane? This is a difficult 


question,so carefully consider your answer. 


Occassionally the author asks us to willingly accept certain happenings--a willing 


suspension of disbelief. One such 
of a surrounded group of warriors. 


moment is the arrival of Roxane in the middle 
What other moments have you noted? 
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What is Cyrano's moment of greatestcourage? His first duel amidst the threater 
crowd? His duel with over a hundred men? His promise to Roxane to defend Chris- 
tian? Giving his all in the speech in the baloncy scene to win Roxane for 
Christian? His fight against the Spanish during the war? Risking death each 
day to deliver the letters? Lying to Christian in the death scene and refusing 
to tell Roxane that he, Cyrano, wrote the letters? Coming to see Roxane as he 
is dying? 


In his soliloquy, Cyrano speaks to all of us as Roxane weeps over the dead 
Christian. What does he tell us here? Why does he feel that he has died just as 
Christian has died? 


Is the scene just before the final battle the climax of the play? From this 
point on very little else happens. 


After the war, in fact many years after the war, we see Cyrano once again in the 
pastry shop. He has changed. Why is he so bitter about his triumphs? 


As the film draws to a close, Cyrano and Roxane are once again alone in a garden. 
How is this scene different from the earlier one? Has either character really 
changed? Does Cyrano still live his own life his own way? 


Cyrano's last words relate to his great faith in and need for his white plume. 
What does this plume symbolize? 


There is a double meaning to the final lines of the film; what further meaning 
is implied in them if they are interpreted in terms of Cyrano talking about his 
own death? Listening to the lines in these terms, what is fronic about the way 
in which Cyrano dies. 


In the end, does Cyrano regret the life he has lived? Had Cyrano not maintained 
his independence, had he not lived his own life in his own way, the ending might 
have been different. But does Cyrano regret that he remained true to his own 
principles? 


Why is the film an outstanding example of the theme--MAN ALONE? 


What comparisons are you able to draw between Cyrano and the speaker in the 
excerpt from Byron's poem that you read earlier? 


wane 


On the following pages you will find two excerpts, the ''No thank you" speech from 
Cyrano De Bergerac and a section from The Old Man and the Sea. You are to read both 
excerpts carefully, noting the similarities and the differences between Cyrang and 
Santiago. Remember that both characters illustrate the theme of Man Alone, but they 
illustrate the theme in different ways. Your task in writing this essay is to compare 
the two characters; the comparison should be based upon the two excerpts although 
you may use the knowledge you gained in reading the entire play and the novel to help 


you understand the full significance of the two excerpts. 


You have the entire period to write. After reading the excerpts, it would be 
helpful if you developed a short outline to guide your writing. You should follow the 
same steps in developing the comparison between Cyrano and Santiago that you used in 
developing your first comparison essay. If you have difficulties in getting started 
your teacher will help you. 


From Cyrano De Bergerac 


Act II, the scene is the shop of Ragueneau, baker and pastrycook. De Guiche has just 
left the shop and Cyrano's friend, Le Bret, accuses Cyrano of ruining every chance that 
comes his way. 


Cyrano: What would you have me do? 
Seek for the patronage of some great man, 
And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl upward, where I cannot stand alone? 
No thank you. Dedicate, as others do, 
Poems to pawnbrokers? Bea buffon 
In the vile hope of teasing out a smile 
On some cold face? No thank you! 

Tickle the horns 
Of Mammon with my left hand,while my right, 
Too proud to know his partner's business, 
Takes in the fee? No thank you! 

Publish verses at my own 
Expense? No thank you! . .. . Calculate, scheme, be afraid, 
Love more to make a visit than a poem, 
Seek introductions, favors, influences?-- 
No thank you. No, I thank you! And again 
I thank you!--But. 

To sing, to laugh, to dream, 
To walk in my own way and to be alone, 
Free, with an eye to see things as they are, 
A voice that means manhood--to cock my hat 
Where I choose--At a word, a Yes, a No, 
To fight--or write. To travel any road 
Under the sun, under the stars, nor doubt 
I fame or fortune lie beyond the bourne-- 
Never to make a line I have not heard 
In my own heart: yet, with all modesty 
To say: "My soul, be satisfied with flowers, 
With fruit, with weeds even; but gather them 
In the one garden you may call your own." 
So, when I win some triumph, by some chance, 
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Render no Share to Caesar--in a word, 

I am too proud to be a parasite, 

And if my nature wants the germ that grows 
Towering to heaven like a mountain pine, 

Or like the oak, sheltering the multitudes-- 
I stand, not high it may be --but alone! 


Le Bret: Alone, yes!--But why stand against the world? 
What devil has possessed you now, to go 
Everywhere making yourself enemiés? 


Cyrano: Watching you other people make friends 
Everywhere--as a dog makes friends! I mark 
The manner of these canine courtesies 

And think: "My friends are of a cleaner breed; 
Here comes--thank God!--another enemy!" 


ooo ee ee eee 


Aloud he said, "I wish I had the boy." 

But you haven't got the boy, he thought. You have only yourself and you had 
better work back to the last line now, in the dark or not in the dark, and cut it 
away and hook up the two reserve coils. 

So he did it. It was difficult in the dark and once the fish made a surge that 
pulled him down on his face and made a cut below his eye. The blood ran down his 
cheek a little way. But it coagulated and dried before it reached his ‘¢hin and he 
worked his way back to the bow and rested against the wood. 

He adjusted the sack and carefully worked the line so that it came across a new part 
of his shoulders and, holding it anchored with his shoulders, he carefully felt the 
pull of the fish and then felt with his hand the progress of the skiff through the water. 

I wonder what he made that lurch for, he thought. The wire must have slipped 
on the great hill of his back.. Certainly his back cannot feel as badly as mine does. 
But he cannot pull ‘this skiff forever, no matter how great he is. Now everything is 
cleared away that might make trouble and I have a big reserve of line; all that a 
man can ask. | | 

"Fish," he said softly, aloud, "I'll stay with you until I am dead." 

He'll stay with me too, I suppose, the old man thought and he waited for it to be 
light. It was cold now in the time before daylight and he pushed against the wood 
to be warm. JI can do it as long as he can, he thought. And in the first light the 
line extended out and down into the water. The boat moved steadily and when the 
first edge of the sun rose it was on the old man's right shoulder. 
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NOTE TO THE STUDENT: 

During the next nine days we will again be dealing with the structure of the 
English sentence. 

First, we will review some of the concepts introduced in Unit I. The function 
of elements which serve to expand a very simple utterance will be an initial concern. 
We will also want to make some generalizations early in the unit about the sentence 
as a "complete" structure. 

Second, we will be looking at problems that occur within "complete" sentences. 
These might be called problems of "internal" structure because they don't affect the 
"completeness" of a sentence and are found inside the sentence. The specific 
questions which will be answered about "internal " structure are: 

1) What is meant by agreement? 

2) What is suggested by consistency of tense? 

The review of Unit I concepts and the work on "internal" structure will 
last about five days. On the sixth day you will be given an achievement test designed 
to measure your comprehension of what was emphasized during the previous five lessons. 

The next two days will be spent reacting to the sentence style of Ernest Hemingway. 
There is something about the way that Hemingway constructs his sentences that has 
attracted the interest of his readers for a long time. Maybe you can try to explain 
why this appeal exists. 


A special writing activity will conclude the series of language study lessons. 
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HANDOUT A 


Section A: 


The fish swam. 
It swam slowly near the boat. 


It was suddenly hooked by the old man. 


The old man hit the shark. 
He hit the shark repatedly. 
The shark was invulnerable. 


It was a gangster of the sea. 


Loh 


HANDOUT B 


Examination (cont'd. ) 


1. Just as I was reeling that hugh pickerel in, the line P 
(breaks, broke) | 


2. Then the man in the brown suit leaned over and something 
to the usher. (says, said) 


3. Mr. Minehart had forgotten that metal when it 
heated. (expands, expanded) (is, was 


4, Miss Martin made Tom copy his paper in ink and then him a 
failing grade anyhow. (gives, gave) 


5 Gloria signed the petition and then handed it to Don, who 
standing beside the booth. (is, was) 


It all started as soon as I got home from school. Here I am in my 
room, and I am getting ready to study my history lesson. It was about five 
o'clock. To my surprise, Ned Palmer decided to drop by. He comes dashing 
into the house, slams the door behind him, and starts yelling for me. 

What he wanted was a hunting companion. I'm it. He had seen a flock of 
ducks, which were settling down for the night, on a pond at Dawson's place. 
Reaching for my gun, I get all excited about racing out to the pond. 
Imagine our dismay when we arrived and find that Mr. Dawson had just set 
out a dozen decoys, hoping to lure some real ducks within shooting range. 


bse 


HANDOUT B 


Ae 


Examination 


Superstition, that body of old legends and traditional folk beliefs 
that men have inherited from the ages (live, lives) on, even in civilized 
countries. There (is; are) perhaps nothing surprising in the fact that 
on the island of Vanua Lava, in the South Pacific, the custom of the natives 
(do, does) not permit a man to walk behind his mother-in-law on the beach 
until the rising tide of the waves (has, have) washed away her footprints. 
After all, mothers-in-law (has, have) been the subject of superstitions the 
world over. Nor is it surprising that a Bosago man--the Basogas (Gigs are ) 
a relatively primitive people living near the source of the Nile--(is, are) 
permitted to speak to a mother-in-law only if this most dangerous of rela- 
tives (is, are) in another room and (is, are) not visible to him. But 
indulgence in superstitions of all sort (te, are) not restricted to primi- 
tive peoples. Any collection of Americans (is, are) likely to include 
several who (knocks, knock) on wood to avoid bad luck. (Is, Are) there 
any really good reasons that parents in St. Albans, England, should march 
their children round and round the gas works to cure whooping cough? The 
widespread practice of giving girls rings as an evidence of their betro- 
thals presumably (rests, rest) on the notion that a special nerve complex 
(runs, run) from the ring finger to the heart. Needless to say, neither 
anatomy nor neurology (has, have) discovered such a nerve. Even mathe- 
matics (enter, enters) the realm of superstition; the management of a 
world-wide strong of hotels (has, have) decided to have no rooms or floors 
numbered thirteen. Many a man--and many a woman--(has, have) risked 
injury or death in a traffic accident by stepping into the street to avoid 
walking under a ladder. What (account, accounts) for such a silly fear? 
Of course if an object--say a bucket of paint or a careless painter-- 
(falls, fall) from the ladder, there perhaps (is, are) good reasons for 
not being under it, but presumably this is one of those superstitions that 
(go, goes) back farther than civilized good sense. Presumably gods and 
even an occasional goddess (has, have) made it a practice to ascend to 
heaven by ladders, and some such body of notions as this (account, accounts) 
for our hesitation about walking beneath ladder rungs. Suppose you should 
encounter one of those ghosts who (are, is) presumably always scrambling 
up and down ladders? Such a notion, of course, (presupposes, presuppose ) 
something like a collective subconscious, but modern science, including 
both the biological and the social, (are, is) providing more and more evi- 
dence that group senses, which might be called collective, (do, does) exist. 
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HANDOUT C 


"He did not still feel weak, he was merely luxuriating in that supremely 
gutful lassitude of convalescence in which time, hurry, doing, did not exist, 
the accumulating seconds and minutes and hours to which in its well state the 
body is slave both waking and sleeping, now reversed and time now the lLip- 
server and mendicant to the body's pleasure instead of the body thrall to 
times's headlong course." 


--Faulkner 


"Manuel drank his brandy. He felt sleepy himself. It was too hot to go 
out into town. Besides there was nothing to do. He wanted to see Zurito. He 
would get. to sleep while he waited." 


--Hemingway 
1 


(A) "The sun rose thinly from the sea and the old man could see the other 
boats, low on the water and well in toward the shore, spread out across the 
current." 


(a) '"'The sun rose thinly from the sea and the old man could see the other 
boats which were low on the water and well in toward the shore and which were 
also spread out across the current." 


(B) "He saw it first when it jumped in the air, true gold in the last of 
the sun and bending and flapping wildly in the air." 


(b) "He saw it first when it, which was true gold in the last of the sun 
and which was bcnding and flapping wildly in the air, jumped in the air." 


Lik: 


1. "The flame sidled up the match, driving a film of moisture and a thin 
strip of darker grey before it." 


Zee eo The esau turned to the nearest gatepost and climbed to the top of 
it, his alternate thighs thick and bulging in the tight jeans, the butt of his 
pistol catching and losing the sun in pearly gleams." 


3. "The beach sounds are jazzy, percussion fixing the mode--the surf crack- 
ing and booming in the distance, a little nearer the dropped bar-bells clanking, 
steel gym rings, flung together, ringing, palm fronds rustling above me, like 
steel brushes washing over a snare drum, troupes of sandals splatting and _ shuf- 
fling on the sandy cement, their beat varying, syncopation emerging and dis- 
appearing with changing paces." 


--from "A Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence" by 
Francis Christensen 
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Introduction to Excerpt from Robinson Crusoe 

Robinson Crusoe is a young Englishman who decides to go to sea after 
showing a great lack of interest in other trades. He puts out to sea in a 
merchant vessel which is soon captured by pirates. He escapes and finds 
another ship, but shortly thereafter, his ship is caught in a great storm. 
Robinson is thrown clear of the pitching, capsizing ship and after a great 
struggle, makes it to the shore of an island near the coast of North 
America. He soon comes to see that the island is apparently deserted of 
fellow human beings. Also, he is able to swim out to the now-deserted ship 
and salvage some supplies. During this venture he comes to the realization 
that his fellow crew members have all perished in the storm. The chapter 
which follows describes his feelings about this situation of being completely 


alone. 
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"IT Build ify Fortress" 


From: ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By: Daniel Defoe 


My thoughts were now wholly employed about securing myself against either 
savages, if any should appear, or wild beasts, if any were in the island;.and I 
had many thoughts of the method how to do this, and what kind of dwelling to | 
make; whether I should make me a cave in the earth, or a tent upon the earth. 
And, in short, I resolved upon both; the manner and description of which it may 
not be improper to give an account of. 


I soon found the place I was in was not for my settlement, particularly because 
it was upon a low moorish ground near the sea, and I believed would not be whole- 
some, and more particularly because there was no fresh water near it; so I 
resolved to find a more healthy and more convenient spot of ground. 


I consulted several things in my situation, which I found would be proper 
for me: first, health and fresh water I just now mentioned; secondly, shelter 
from the heat of the sun; thirdly, security from ravenous creatures, whether man 
or beast; fourthly, a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship in sight, I might 
not lose any advantage for my deliverance, of which I was not willing to banish 
all my expectation yet. 


In search of a place proper for this, I found a little plain on the side of 
a rising hill, whose front towards this little plain was steep as a house-side, so 
that..nething could come down upon me from the top; on the side of this rock there 
was a hollow place worn a little way in like the entrance or door of a cave, but 
there was not really any cave or way into the rock at all. 


On, the flat of the green, just before this hollow place, I resolved to pitch 
my tent. This plain was not above an hundred yards broad, and about twice as long, 
and lay like a green before my door, and at the end of it descended irregularly 
every way down into the low grounds by the seaside: I was on the north-northwest 
side of the hill, so that I was sheltered from the heat every day, till it came 
to a west and by south sun, or thereabouts, which in those countries’ is near the 
setting. 


Before I set up my tent, I drew a half circle before the hollow place, which 
took in about ten yards of its semidiameter from the rock, and twenty yards in its 
diameter, from its beginning and ending. 


In this half circle I pitched two rows of strong stakes, driving them into 
the ground till they stood very firm like piles, the biggest end being out of the 
ground about five foot and a half, and sharpened on the top. The two rows did 
not.stand above six inches from one another. 


Then I took the pieces of cable which I had cut in the ship, and laid them in 
rows one upon another, wihtin the circle between these two rows of stakes, up to 
the top, placing other stakes in the inside, leaning against them, about two foot 
and a half high, like a spur to a post; and this fence was so strong that neither 
man nor beast could get into it or over it. This cost me a great deal of time 


and labour, especially to cut the piles in the woods, bring them to the place, and 
drive them into the earth. 
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"I Build My Fortress" (cont'd.) 


The entrance into this place I made to be, not by a door, but by a short 
ladder to go over the top, which ladder, when I was in, I lifted over after me, 
and so I was completely fenced in, and fortified, as I thought, from all the 
world, and consequently slept secure in the night, which otherwise I could not 
have done, though, as it appeared afterwards, there was no need of all this cau- 
tion from the enemies that I apprehended danger from. 


Into this fence or fortress, with infinite labour, I carried all my riches, 
all my provisions, ammunition, and stores, of which you have the account above; 
and I made me a large tent, which, to preserve me from the rains that in one part 
of the year are very violent there, I made double, viz., one smaller tent within, 
and one larger tent above it, and covered the uppermost with a large tarpaulin 
which I had saved among the sails. 


And now I lay no more for a while in the bed which I had brought on shore, 
but in a hammock, which was indeed a very good one and belonged to the mate of 
the ship. 


Into this tent I brought all my provisions, and every thing that would spoil 
by the wet, and having thus enclosed all my goods, I made up the entrance, which 
till now I had left open, and so passed and repassed, as I said, by a short ladder. 


When I had done this, I began to work my way into the rock, and bringing all 
the earth and stones that I dug down out through my tent, I laid them up within 
my fence in the nature of a terrace, so that it raised the ground within about a 
foot and a half; and thus I made a cave just behind my tent, which served me like 
a cellar to my house. 


It cost me much labour, and many days, before all these things were brought 
to perfection, and therefore I must go back to some other things which took up 
some of my thoughts. At the same time it happened, after I had laid my scheme for 
the setting up my tent and making the cave, that a storm of rain falling from a 
thick dark cloud, a sudden flash of lightning happened, and after that, a great 
clap of thunder as is naturally the effect of it. I was not so much surprised 
with the lightning, as I was with a thought which darted into my mind as swift as 
the lighning itself: O my powder! My very heart sunk within me, when I thought, 
that at one blast all my powder might be destroyed; on which, not my defence only, 
but the providing me food, as I thought, entirely depended; I was nothing near so 
anxious about my own danger, though had the powder took fire, I had never known 
who had hurt me. 


Such impression did this make upon me, that after the storm was over, I laid 
aside all my works, my building and fortifying, and applied myself to make bags 
and boxes to separate the powder, and keep it a little and a little in a parcel, 
in hope that whatever might come, it might not all take fire at once, and to keep 
it so apart that it should not be possible to make one part fire another. [I 
finished this work in about a fortnight, and I think my powder, which in all was 
about 240 pounds! weight, was divided in not less than a hundred parcels; as to 
the barrel that had been wet, I did not apprehend any danger from that, so I 
placed it in my new cave, which in my fancy I called my kitchen, and the rest I 
hid up and down in holes among the rocks, so that no wet might come to it, mark- 
ing very carefully where I laid it. 
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"T Build .y Fortress" (cont'd.) 


In the interval of time while this was doing, I went out at least once 
every day with my gun, as well to divert myself as to see if I could kill anything 
for food, and as near as I could to acquaint myself with what the island produced. 
The first time I went out, I presently discovered that there were goats in the 
island, which was a great satisfaction to me; but then it was attended with this 
misfortune to me, viz., that they were so shy, so subtle, and so swift of foot 
that it was the difficultest thing in the world to come at them. But I was not 
discouraged at this, not doubting but I might now and then shoot one, as it soon 
happened; for after I had found their haunts a little, I laid wait in this manner 
for them: I observed, if they saw me in the valleys, though they were upon the 
rocks, they would run away as in a terrible fright; but if they were feeding in 
the valleys, and I was upon the rocks, they took no tice of me; from whence I 
concluded, tnet.by the position of their optics, their sight method, I always 
climbed the rocks first, to get above them, and then had frequently a fair mark. 
The first shot I made among these creatures, I killed a she-goat which had a 
little kid by her which she gave suck to, which grieved me neartily; but when the 
old one fell, the kid stood stock still by her till I came and took her up, and 
not only so, but when I carried the old one with me upon my shoulders, the kid fcl- 
lowed me quite to my enclosure, upon which I laid down the dam and took the kid 
in my arms, and carried it over my pale, in hopes to have bred it up tame, but it 
would not eat, so I was forced to kill it and eat it myself; these two supplied 
me with flesh a great while, for I ate sparingly, and saved my provisions (my 
bread especially) as much as possibly I could. 


Having now fixed my habitation, I found it absolutely necessary to provide a 
place to make a fire in, and fuel to burn; and what I did for that, as also how I 
enlarged my cave, and what conveniences I made, I shall give a full account of in 
its place. But I must first give some little account of myself and of my thoughts 
about living, which it may well be supposed were not a few. 


I had a dismal prospect of my condition, for as I was not cast away upon that 
island without being driven, as is said, by a violent storm quite out of the course 
of our intended voyage and a great way, viz., some hundreds of leagues out of the 
ordinary course of the trade of mankind, I had great reason to consider it as a 
determination of Heaven, that in this desolate place and in this desolate manner 
I should end my life; the tears would run plentifully down my face when I made these 
reflections, and sometimes I would expostulate with myself why Providence should 
thus completely ruin its creatures and render them so absolutely miserable, so 
without help abandoned, so entirely depressed, that it could hardly be rational 
to be thankful for such a life. 


But something always returned swift upon me to check these thoughts and to 
reprove me; and particularly one day, walking with my gun in my hand by the sea- 
side, I was very pensive upon the subject of my present condition, when Reason, 
as it were, put in, expostulating with me t' other way, thus: "Well, you are in 
a desolate condition, 'tis true, but pray remember, where are the rest of you? 
Did not you come eleven of you into the boat? Where are the ten? Why were not 
they saved, and you lost? Why were you singled out? Is it better to be here or 
there? And then I pointed to the sea. All evils are to be considered with the 
good that is in them, and with what worse attends them. 


Then it occurred to me again how well I was furnished for my subsistence, 
and what would have been my case if it had not happened, which was an hundred 
thousand to one, that the ship floated from the place where she first struck, and 
was driven so near to the shore that I had time to get all these things out of her. 
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"I Build My Fortress" (cont'd. ) 


What would have been my case if I had been to have lived in the condition in which 
I at first came on shore, without necessaries of life, or necessaries to supply 
and procure them? "Particularly," said I aloud (though to myself), "what should 
I have done without a gun, without ammunition, without any tools to make anything 
or to work with, without clothes, bedding, a tent, or any manner. of coverings?” 
and that now I had all these to a sufficient quantity, and was in a fair way to 
provide myself in such a manner as to live without my gun when my ammunition was 
spent; so that I had a tolerable view of subsisting without any want as long as I 
lived; for I considered from the beginning how I would provide for the accidents 
that might happen, and for the time that was to come, even not only after my 
ammunition should be spent, but even after my health or strength should decay. 


I confess I had not entertained any notion of my ammunition being destroyed 
at one blast, I mean my powder being blown up by lightning, and this made the 
thoughts of it so surprising to me when it lightened and thundered, as I observed 
just now. 


And now being to enter into a melancholy relation of a scene of silent life, 
such perhaps as was never heard of in the world before, I shall take it from its 
beginning, and continue it in its order. It was, by my account, the 30th of 
September when, in the manner as above said, I first set foot upon this horrid 
island, when the sun, being, to us, in its autumnal equinox, was almost just over 
my head, for I reckoned myself, by observation, to be in the latitude of 9 degrees 
22 minutes north of the line. 


After I had been there about ten or twelve days, it came into my thoughts, 
that I should lose my reckoning of time for want of books, and pen and ink, and 
should even forget the Sabbath days from the working days; but to prevent this, I 
cut it with my knife upon a large post, in capital letters, and making it into a 
great cross, I set it up on the shore where I first landed, viz., "I came on shore 
here the 30th of September 1659." Upon the sides of this square post I cut every 
day a notch with my knife, and every seventh notch was as long again as the rest, 
and every first day of the month as long again as that long one; and thus I kept 
my calendar, or weekly, monthly, and yearly reckoning of time. 


In the next place we are to observe that among the many things which I brought 
off the ship in the several voyages which, as above mentioned, I made to it, I got 
several things of less value, but not all less useful to me, which I omitted setting 
down before; as in particular, pens, ink, and paper, several parcels in the captain's, 
mate's, gunner's, and carpenter's keeping, three or four compasses, some mathe- 
matical instruments, dials, perspectives, charts, and books of navigation, all which 
I huddled together, whether I might want them or no; also I found three very good 
Bibles, which came to me in my cargo from England, and which I had packed up among 
my things; some Portuguese books also, and among them two or three Popish prayer- 
books, and several other books, all which I carefully secured. And I must not for- 
get that we had in the ship a dog and two cats, of whose eminent history I may have 
occasion to say something in its place; for I carried both the cats with me; and as 
for the dog, he jumped out of the ship of himself, and swam on shore to me the day 
after I went on shore with my first cargo and was a trusty servant to me many years; 
I wanted nothing that he could fetch me, nor any company that he could make up to 
me; I only wanted to have him talk to me, but that would not do. As I observed 
before, I found pen, ink, and paper, and I husbanded them to the utmost; and I shall 
show that while my ink lasted, I kept things very exact; but after that was gone, 

I could not, for I could not make any ink by any means that I could devise. 
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"I Build My Fortress" (cont'd. ) 


And this put me in mind that I wanted many things, notwithstanding all: that 
I had amassed together; and of this, this of ink was one, as also -spade ,~-pickaxe, 
and shovel, to dig or remove the earth; needles, pins and thread; as for linen, 
I soon learned to want that without much difficulty. 


This want of tools made every work I did go on heavily, and it was near a 
whole year before I had entirely finished my little pale, or surrounded habitation. 
The piles, or stakes, which were as heavy as I could well life, were .a-jong time 
in cutting and preparing in the woods, and more by far in bringing home,-so that I 
spent sometimes two days in cutting and bringing home one of those posts anda 
third day in driving it into the ground; for which purpose I got a heavy piece of 
wood at first, but at last bethought myself of one of the iron. crows, which, how- 
ever, though I found it, yet it made driving those posts or piles. very laborious 
and tedious work. 


But what:.need I. have been concerned at the tediousness of anything I had to 
do, seeing I had time enought to do it in? Nor had I any other employment if that 
had been over, at least that I could foresee, except the ranging the island to seek 

for food, which I did more or less every day. 


I now began to consider seriously my condition, and the circumstance I was 

reduced to; and I drew up the state of my affairs in writing, not so much to leave 
them to. any that were to come after me, for I was like to have but few heirs, as 
to deliver my thoughts from daily poring upon them, and afflicting my mind; and as 
‘my reason began now to inaster my despondency, I began to. comfort myself as yell 
as I could, and to set the good against the evil, that I might have. something. to 
distinguish my case from worse;.and I stated it very impartially, Like debter and 
creditor, the comforts I enjoyed, against the miseries I suffered, thus; 


Evil Good 
I am cast upon a horrible desolate - But I am alive, and not drowned, as all 
island, void of all hope of recovery. my ship's company was. 
I am singled out and-.separated, as But I am singled out too from all, the 
it were, from all the world to be ship's crew to be spared from death; and 


miserable. He that miraculously saved me from death 
can deliver me from this condition. 


I am divided from mankind, a soli- But I am not starved and perishing on 
taire, one banished from human a barren place, affording no sustenance. 
society. 

I have no clothes to cover me. But I am in a hot climate, where if I 


had clothes, I could hardly wear them. 


I am without any defence or means But I am cast on an island, where I see 
to resist any violence of man or . no wild beasts to hurt me, as I saw on the 
beast coast of Africa. And what if I had been 

shipwrecked there? 

I have no soul to speak to, or But God wonderfully sent the ship in 
relieve me. near enought to the shore, that I have got- 


ten out so many necessary things as will 
either supply my wants, or enable me to 
supply myself even as long as I live. 
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"I Build My Fortress" (cont'd. ) 


Upon the whole, here was an undoubted testimony that there was scarce any 
condition in the world so miserable but there was something negative or some- 
thing positive to be thankful for in it; and .let this stand as a direction from 
the experience of the most miscrable of all conditions in this world, that we 
may always find-in;/it something to comfort ourselves from, and to set in the 
description of good~and evil, on the credit side of the account. 


Having now brought my mind a little to relish my condition and given over 
looking out to sea’, to see if I could spy a ship; I say, giving over these things, 
I began to apply myself to accommodate my way of living and to make things as 
easy to me as I could. 


I have already described my habitation, which was a tent under the side of 
a rock, surrounded with a strong pale of posts and cables, but I might now 
rather call it a wall; for I raised a kind of wall up against it of turfs, .about 
two foot thick on the outside; and after some time (I think it was a year and a 
half) :I raised rafters from it; leaning to the rock, and thatched or covered it 
with boughs of trees.and such things as I could get to keep out. the rain, which 
I:found at sometimes of the year very violent. A 


I have already observed how I brought all my goods into this pale, and into 
the cave which I: had made behind me. But I must observe, too, that at first this 
was a confused heap of goods, which as--they lay in no order, so they took up 
all my piace; I had no room to turn myself; so I set myself to enlarge my cave 
and works tarther into the earth, for.it was:a loose sandy rock, which yielded 
easily to the labour I bestowed on it. And so,.when I found I was pretty safe as 
to beasts of prev, I worked sideways.to the right hand into the rock; and then 
turning to the right again, worked quite-out, and made me a door to come out on 
the outside of my pate or fortification. 


This gave me not only egress and regress, as it were a back way to my tent 
and to my storehouse, but gav- me room to stow my goods. 


And now I began: to apply mysclf to make such necessary things as I found I. 
most wanted, particularly a chair ard a table; for without these I was not able ~ 
‘to enjoy the few comforts I had in the world; I could not write or eat, or do 
several things, with so much pleasure without a table. 


So I went towork; and here I.must needs observe that as reason is the sub- 
stance and original of the mathematics, so by stating and squaring everything by 
reason, aiid by making the most rational judgment of things, evcry man may be in 
time mastér of every mechanic art, I had never handléd a tool in my life, and 
yet in time, by labour, application, and contrivance, I found at last that I 
wanted nothing but I could have made it, especially if I had had tools; however, 
I made abundance of things even without tools, anc some with no more tools than 
an adze and a hatchet, which perhaps were never mace that way before, and that 
with infinite labour. For example, if I wanted a beard, I had no other way but 
to cut down a tree, set it on an edge before me, and hew it flat on either side 
with my axe, till I had brought it to be thin as a plank, and then dub it smooth 
with my adze. It is true, by this method I could make wut one board out of a 
whole tree, but this I had ‘no remedy for but patience, any more than I had for 
the prodigious deal of time and labour which it took me up to make a plank or 
board. But my time or labour was‘little worth, and so it was as well employed 
one way as another. ; 
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However, I made me a table and a chair, as I observed above, in the first 
place, and this I did out of the short picces of boards that I brought on my 
raft from the ship. But when I had wrought out some boards, as above, I made 
large shelves of the breadth of a foot and a half, one over another, all along 
one side of my cave, to lay all my tools, nails, and ironwork, and in a word, to 
separate everything at large in their places, that I might casily come at them; 
I knocked pieces into the wall of the rock to hang my guns and all things that 
would hang up. 


So that had my cave been to be seen, it looked like a gencral magazine of 
all necessary things; and I had everything so ready at my hand, that it was a 
great pleasure to me to see all my goods in such order, and especially to find my 
stock of all necessaries so great. 


And now it was when I began to keep a journal of every day's employment; for, 
indeed, at first I was in too much hurry, and not only hurry as to labour, but 
in too much discomposure of mind, and my journal would have been full of many 
dull things. For example, I must have said thus: 


September the 30th. After I sot to shore, and had escaped drowning, instead 
of being thankful to God for my deliverance, having first vomited with the great 
quantity of salt wate: which was gotten into my stomach, and recovering myself a 
little, I ran about the shore, wringing my hands and beating my head and face, 
exclaiming at my misery and crying out I was undone, undone, till, tired and 
faint, I was forced to lie down on the ground to repose, but durst not sleep, for 
fear of being devoured, 


Some days after this, and after I had been on board the ship and got all 
that I could out of her, yet I could not forbear getting up to the top of a Llit- 
tle mountain, and looking out to sca, in hopes of seeing a ship, then fancy at 
a vast distance I spied a sail, please myself with the hopes of it and then, 
after looking steadily till I was almost blind, lose it quite, and sit down and 
weep like a child, and thus increase my misery by my folly. 


But having gotten over these things in some measure and having settled my 
houschold stuff and habitation, made me a table and a chair, and all as handsome 
about me as i could, I began to keep my journal, of which I shall here give you 
a copy (though in it will be told all these particulars over gain) as long as it 
lasted, for, having no more ink, I was forced to leave it off. 


From ROBINSON CRUSOE, Daniel Defoe. Prmission reavested from The New American 
Library of World Literature. 
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THE WIND AND THE SNOW OF WINTER 


By 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark 


It was near sunset when Mike Braneen came onto the last pitch of the old 
wagon road which had led into Gold Rock from the east since the Comstock days. 
The road was just two ruts in the hard earth, with sagebrush gorwing between 
them, and was full of steep pitches and sharp turns. From the summit it descended 
even more steeply into Gold Rock, in a series of short switchbacks down the slope 
of the canyon. There was a paved highway on the other side of the pass now, but 
Mike never used that. Cars coming from behind made him uneasy, so that he couldn't 
follow his own thoughts long, but had to keep turning around every few minutes, 
to see that his burro, Annie, was staying out on the shoulder of the road, where 
she would be safe. Mike didn't like cars anyway, and on the old road he could 
forget about them and feel more like himself. He could forget about Annie too, 
except when the light, quick tapping of her hoofs behind him stopped. Even then 
he didn't really break his thoughts. It was more as if the tapping were another 
sound from his own inner machinery, and when it stopped he stopped too, and 
turned around to see what she was doing. When he began to walk ahead again at 
the same slow, unvarying pace, his arms scarcely swinging at all, his body bent 
a little forward from the waist, he would not be aware that there had been any 
interruption of the memory or the story that was going on in his head. Mike did 
not like to have his stories interrupted except by an idea of his own, something 
to do with his prospecting, or the arrival of his story at an actual memory which 
warmed him to closer recollection or led into a new and more attractive story. 


An intense, golden light, almost liquid, fanned out from the peaks above him 
and reached eastward under the gray sky, and the snow which occasionally swarmed 
across this light was fine and dry. Such little squails had been going on all 
day, and still there was nothing like real snow down, but only a fine powder which 
the wind swept along until it caught under the brush, leaving the ground bare. 

Yet Mike Braneen was not deceived. This was not just a flurrying day; it was the 
beginning of winter. If not tonight, then tomorrow, or the next day, the snow 
would begin which shut off the mountains, so that a man might as well be ona 
great plain for all he could see, perhaps even the snow which blinded a man at 
once and blanketed the desert in an hour. Fifty-two years in this country had made 
Mike Braneen sure about such things, although he didn't give much thought to them, 
but only to what he had to do because of them. Three nights before he had been 
awakened by a change in the wind. It was no longer a wind born in the near mount- 
tains, cold with night and altitude, but a wind from far places, full of a damp 
chill which got through his blankets and into his bones. The stars had still been 
clear and close above the dark humps of the mountains, and overhead the constella- 
tions had moved slowly in full panoply, unbroken by any invisible lower darkness; 
yet he had lain there half awake for a few minutes, hearing the new wind beat the 
brush around him, hearing Annie stirring restlessly and thumping in her hobble. 

He had thought drowsily, "Smells like winter this time," and then, "It's held off 
a long time this year, pretty near the end of December." Then he had gone back 
to sleep, mildly happy because the change meant he would be going back to Gold 
Rock. Gold Rock was the other half of Mike Braneen's life. When the smell of 
winter came he always started back for Gold Rock. From March or April until the 
smell of winter he wandered slowly about among the mountains, anywhere between 
the White Pines and the Virginias, with only his burro for company. Then there 
would come the change, and they would head back for Gold Rock. 
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Mike had traveled with a good many burros during that time, eighteen or 
twenty, he thought, although he was not sure. He could not remember them all, 
but only those he had had first, when he was a young man and always thought 
most about seeing women when he got back to Gold Rock, or those with something 
queer about them, like Baldy, who'd had a great pale patch, like a bald spot, 
on one side of his belly, or those who'd had something queer happen to them, 
like Maria. He could remember just how it had been that night. He could remem- 
ber it as if it were last night. It had been in Hamilton. He had felt unhappy, 
because he could remember Hamilton when the whole hollow was full of people and 
buildings, and everything was new and active. He had gone to sleep in the hol- 
low shell of the Wells Fargo Building, hearing an old iron shutter banging 
against the wall in the wind. In the morning Maria had been gone. He had fol- 
lowed the scuffing track she made on account of her loose hobble, and it had 
led far up the old snow gullied road to Treasure Hill, and then ended at one of 
the black shafts that opened like mouths right at the edge of the road. A man 
remembered a thing like that. There weren't many burros that foolish. But 
burros with nothing particular about them were hard to remember--especially those 
he'd had in the last twenty years or so, when he had gradually stopped feeling so 
personal about them and had begun to call all the jennies Annie and all the bur- 
ros Jack. 


The clicking of the little hoofs behind him stopped, and Mike stopped too, 
and turned around. Annie was pulling at a line of yellow grass along the edge 
of the road. 


"Come on Maria," Mike said patiently. The burro at once stopped pulling at 
the dead grass and came on up toward him, her small black nose working, the ends 
of the grass standing out on each side of it like whiskers. Mike began to climb 
again, ahead of her. 


It was long time since he had been caught by a winter, too. He could not 
remember how long. All the beginnings of one winter so far back that he had almost 
forgotten it. He could still remember clearly, though, the winter he had stayed 
out on prupose, clear into January. He had been a young man then, thirty-five or 
forty or forty-five, somewhere in there. He would have to stop and try to bring 
back a whole string of memories about what had happened just before, in order to 
remember just how old he had been, and it wasn't worth the trouble. Besides, 
sometimes even that system didn't work. It would lead him into an old camp where 
he had been a number of times, and the dates would get mixed up. It was impossi- 
ble to remember any other way, because all his comings and goings had been so 
much alike. He had been young, anyhow, and not much afraid of anything except 
running out of water in the wrong place, not even afraid of the winter. He had 
stayed out because he'd thought he had a good thing, and he had wanted to prove 
it. He could remember how it felt to be out in the clear winter weather on the 
mountains, the pinon trees and the unipers weighted down with feathery snow, and 
making sharp blue shadows on the white slopes. The hills had made blue shadows 
on one another too, and in the still air his pick had made the beginning of a sound 
like a bell's. He knew he had been young, because he could remember taking a day 
off now and then, just to go tramping around those hills, up and down the white © 
and through the blue shadows, on a kind of holiday. He had pretended to his common 
sense that he was seriously prospecting, and had carried his hammer and even his 
drill along, but he had really just been gallivanting, playing colt. Maybe he had 
been even younger than thirty-five, though he could still be stirred a little, 
for that matter, by the memory of the kind of weather which had sent him galli- 
vanting. High-blue weather, besides the winter kind, which didn't set him off 
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very often, spring and fall. In the spring it would have a soft, puffy wind and 
soft, puffy white clouds which made separate shadows that traveled silently 
across hills that looked soft too. In the fall it would be still, and there 
would be no clouds at all in the blue, but there would be something in the golden 
air and the soft, steady sunlight on the mountains that made a man as uneasy as 
the spring blowing, thought in a different way, more sad and not so excited. In 
the spring high-blue a man had been likely to think about women he had slept with, 
or wanted to sleep with, or imaginary women made up with the help of newspaper 
pictures of actresses or young society matrons, or of the old oil paintings in the 
Lucjy Boy Saloon, which showed pale, almost naked women against dark, sumptuous 
backgrounds--women with long hair or braided hair, calm, virtuous faces, small 
hands and feet, and ponderous limbs, breasts, and buttocks. In the fall high- 
blue, though it had been much longer since he had seen a woman, or heard a 
woman's voice, he was more likely to think about old friends, men, or places he 
had heard about, or places he hadn't seen for a long time. He himself thought 
most often about Goldfield the way he had last seen it in the summer of 1912. 
That was as far south as Mike had ever been in Nevada. Since then he had never 
been south of Tonopah. When the high=-blue weather was past, though, and the sea- 
son worked toward winter, he began to think about Gold Rock. There were only 
three or four winters out of the fifty-two when he hadn't gone home to Gold Rock, 
to his old room at Mrs. Wright's, up on Fourth Street, and to his meals in the 
dining room at the International House, and to the Lucky Boy, where he could talk 
to Tom Connover and his other friends, and play cards, or have a drink to hold in 
his hand while he sat and remembered. 


This journey had seemed a little different from most, though. It had started 
the same as usual, but as he had come across the two vast valleys, and through the 
pass in the low range between them, he hadn't felt quite the same. He'd felt 
younger and more awake, it seemed to him, and yet, in a way, older too, suddenly 
older. He had been sure that there was plenty of time, and yet he had been a lit- 
tle afraid of getting caught in the storm. He had kept looking ahead to see if 
the mountains on the horizon were still clearly outline, or if they had been cut 
off by a lowering of the clouds. He had thought more than once how bad it would 
be to get caught out there when the real snow began, and he had been disturbed by 
the first flakes. It had seemed hard to him to have to walk so far too. He had 
kept thinking about distance. Also the snowly cold had searched out the regions 
of his body where old injuries had healed. He had taken off his left mitten a good 
many times, to blow on the fingers which had been frosted the year he was sixty- 
three, so that now it didn't take much cold to turn them white and stiffen them. 
The queer tingling, partly like an itch and partly like a pain, in the patch on 
his back that had been burned in that old powder blast was sharper than he could 
remember its ever having been before. The rheumatism in his joints, which was 
so old a companion that it usually made him feel no more than tight-knit and 
stiff, and the place where his leg had been broken and torn when that ladder broke 
in '97 ached, and had a pulse he could count. All this made him believe that he 
was walking more slowly than usual, although nothing, probably not even a deliberate 
attempt, could actually have changed his pace. Sometimes he even thought, with a 
moment of fear, that he was getting tired. 


On the other hand, he felt unusually clear and strong in his mind. He 
remembered things with a clarity which was like living them again--nearly all of 
them events from many years back, from the time when he had been really active and 
fearless and every burro had had its own name. Some of these events, like the night 
he had spent in Eureka with the little brownhaired whore, a night in the fall in 
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1888 or '89, somewhere in there, he had not once thought of for years. Now he 
could remember even her name. Armandy, she had called herself: a funny name. 
They all picked names for their business, of course, romantic names Like Cecily 
or Rosamunde or Belle or Claire, or hard names like Diamond Gert or Horseshoe Sal, 
or names that were pinned on them, like Indian Kate or Roman Mary, but Armandy 
was different. 


He could remember Armandy as if he were with her now, not the way she had 
behaved in bed; he couldn't remember anything particular about that. Infact he 
couldn't be sure that he remembered anything about that at all. There were 
others he could remember more clearly for the way they had behaved in bed, women 
he had been with more often. He had been with Armandy only that one night. He 
remembered little things about being with her, things that made it seem good to 
think of being with her again. Armandy had a room upstairs in a hotel. They 
could hear a piano playing in a club across the street. He could hear the tune, 
and it was one he knew, although he didn't know its name. It was a gay tune that 
went on and offe the same, but still it sounded sad when you heard it through the 
hotel window, with the lights from the bars and hotels shining on the street, and 
the poeple coming and going through the lights, and then, beyond the lights, the 
darkness where the mountains were. Armandy wore a white silk dress with a high 
waist, and a locket on a gold chain. The dress made her iook very brown and like 
a young girl. She used a white powder on her face, that smelled like violets, but 
this could not hide her brownness. The locket was heart-shaped, and it opened to 
show a cameo of a man's hand holding a woman's hand very gently, just their rin- 
gers laid out long together, and the thumbs holding, the way they were sometines 
on tombstones. There were’ two little gold initials on each hand, but Armandy 
would never tell what they stood for, or even if the locket was really her own. 
He stood in the window, looking down at the club from which the piano music was 
coming, and Armandy stood beside him, with her shoulder against his arm, and a 
glass of wine in her hand. He could see the toe of her white satin slipper show- 
ing from under the edge of her skirt. Her big hat; loaded with black and white 
plumes, lay on the dresser behind them. His own leather coat, with the sheepskin 
lining, lay across the foot of the bed. It was a big bed, with a knobby brass 
foot and head. There was one oil Lamp burning in the chandelier in the middle 
of the room. Armandy was soft-spoken, gentle, and little fearful, always looking 
at him to see what he was thinking. He stood with his arts folded. His arms 
felt big and strong upon his heavily muscled chest. He stood there, pretending 
to be in no hurry, but really thinking eagerly about what he would do with Armandy, 
who had something about her which tempted him to be cruel. He stood there, with 
his chin down into his heavy, dark beard, and watched a man come riding down the 
middle of the street from the west. The horse was a fine black, which lifted its 
head and feet with pride. The man sat very straight, with a high rein, and some- 
thing about his clothes and hat made him appear to be in uniform, although it 
wasn't a uniform he was wearing,.: The man also saluted friends upon the sidewalks 
like an officer, bending his head just slightly, and touching his hat instead of 
lifting it. Mike Braneen asked Armandy who the man was, and then felt angry 
because she could tell him, and because he was an important man who owned a mine 
that was in bonanza. He mocked the airs with which the man rode, and his princely 
greetings. He mocked the man cleverly, and Armandy laughed and repeated what he 
said, and made him drink a little of her wine as a reward. ‘Mike had been drink-- 
ing whisky, and he did not like wine anyway, but this was not the moment in whiéh 
to refuse such an invitation. 


Old ifike remembered all this, which had been completely forgotten for years. 
He could not remember what he and Armandy had said, but he remembered everything 
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else, and he felt very lonesome for Armandy, and for the room with the red, 
figured carpet and the brass chandelier with oil lamps in it, and the open window 
with the long tune coming up through it, and the young summer night outside on 
the mountains. This loneliness was so much more intense than his familiar lone- 
liness that it made him feel very young. Memories like this had come up again 
and again during these three days, It was like beginning life over again. It 
had tricked him into thinking, more than once, ''Next summer I'1l1 make the strike, 
and this time I'll put it into something safe for the rest of my life, and stop 
this fool wandering around while I've still got some time left''--a way of think- 
ing which he had really stopped a long time before. 


It was getting darker rapidly in the pass. When a gust of wind brought the 
snow against Mike's face so hard that he noticed the flakes felt. larger, he 
looked up. The light was still there, although the fire was dying out of it, and 
the snow swarmed across it more thickly. Mike remembered God. He did not think 
anything exact. He did not think about his own relationship to God. He merely 
felt the idea as a comforting presence. He'd always had a feeling about’ God 
whenever he looked at a sunset, especially a sunset which came through under a 
stormy sky. It had been the strongest feeling left in him until these memorics 
like the one about Armandy had begun. Even in this last pass his strange fear 
of the storm had come on him again a couple of times, but now that he had looked 
at the light and thought of God it was gone. Ina few minutes he would come to 
the summit and look down into his lighted city. He felt happily hurried by this 
anticipation. ; 


He would take the burro down and stable her in John Hammersmith's shed, where 
he always kept her. He would spread fresh straw for her, and see that the shed 
was tight against the wind and snow, and get a measure of grain for her from John. 
Then he would go up to Mrs. Wright's house at the top of Fourth Street, and leave 
his things in the same room he always had, the one in front, which looked down 
over the roofs and chimneys of his city, and across at the east wall of the can- 
yon, from which the sun rose late. He would trim his beard with Mrs. Wright's 
shears, and shave the upper part of his cheeks. He would bathe out of the blue 
bowl and pitcher, and wipe himself with the towel with yellow flowers on it, and 
dress in the good dark suit and the good black shoes with the gleaming box toes, 
and the good black hat which he had left in the chest in his room. In this way 
he would perform the ceremony which ended the life of the desert and began the 
life of Gold Rock. .Then he would go down to the International House, and greet 
Arthur Morris in the gleaming bar, and go into the dining room and eat the best 
supper they had, with fresh meat and vegetables, and new-made pie, and two cups 
of hot clear coffee: He would be served by the plump blond waitress who always 
joked with him, and gave him many little extra things with his first supper, 
including the drink which Arthur Morris always sent in from the bar. 


At this point Mike Braneen stumbled in his mind, and his anticipation wavered. 
He could not be sure that the plump blond waitress would serve him. For a moment 
he saw her in a long skirt, and the dining room of the International House, 
behind her, had potted palms standing in the corners, and was full of the laughter 
and loud, manly talk of many customers who wore high vests and mustaches and 
beards. These men leaned back from tables covered with empty dishes. They 
patted their tight vests and lighted expensive cigars. He knew.all their faces. 
If he were to walk down the aisle between the tables on his side they would all 
speak to him. But he also seemed to remember the dining room with only a few 
tables, with oilcloth on them instead of linen, and with moody young men sitting 
at them in their work. clothes--strangers who worked for the highway department ,or 
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were just passing through, or talked mining in terms which he did not understand 
or which made him angry. 


No, it would not be the plump blond waitress. He did not now who it would | 
be. It didn't matter. After supper he would go up Canyon Street under the 
arcade to the Lucky Boy Saloon, and there it would be the same as ever, There 
would be the laurel wreaths on the frosted glass panels of the doors, and the 
old sign upon the window, the sign that was older than Tom Connover, almost as 
old as Mike Braneen himself. He would open the door and see the bottles and the 
white women in the paintings, and the card table in the back corner and the big 
stove and the chairs along the wall. Tom would look around from his place behind 
the bar. 


"Well, now,'' he would roar, "look who's here, boys. Now will you believe it's 
winter?" he would roar at them. 


Some of them would be the younger men, of course, and there might even be a 
few strangers, but this would only add to the dignity of his reception, and there 
would also be his friends. There would be Henry Bray with the gray walrus mus- 
tache, and Mark Wilton and Pat Gallagher. They would all welcome him loudly. 


Mike, how. are you, anyway?" Tom would roar, leaning across the. bar to shake 
hands with his big, heavey, soft hand with the diamond ring on it.. “And what'll 
it be, Mike’' The same?" he'd ask, as if Mike had been in there no longer ago than 
the night before. 


Mike. would play that game too. "The same,'' he would say. 
Then he would really be back in Gold Rock; never mind the plump blond waitress. 


Mike came to the summit of the old road and stopped and looked down. For a 
moment he felt lost again, as he had when he'd thought about the plump blond 
waitress. He had expected Canyon Street to look much brighter. He had expected 
a lot of orange windows close together on the other side of the canyon. Instead 
there were only a few scattered lights across the darkness, and they were white. 
They made no. communal glow upon the steep slope, but gave out only single white 
needles of light, which pierced the darkness secretly and lonesomely, as if nothing 
could ever pass from one house to another over there. Canyon Street was very dark 
too. There it went, the street he loved, steeply down into the bottom of the can- 
yon, and down its length there were only the few street lights, more than a 
block apart, swinging in the wind and darting about that cold, small light. The 
snow whirled and swooped under the nearest street light below. | 


"You are getting to be an old fool," Mike Braneen said out’ loud to himself, 
and felt better. This was the way Gold Rock was now, of course, and he loved it 
all the better. It was a place that grew old with-d man, that was going to die 
sometime too. There could be an tnderstanding with it. 


He worked his way slowly down into Canyon Street, with Annie slipping and. 
checking behind him. Slowly, with the blown snow behind them, they came to the 
first built-yp block and passed the first dim light showing through a smudged 
window under the arcade. They passed the dark places after it, and the second 
light. Then Mike Braneen stopped in the middle of the street, and Annie stopped 
beside him, pulling her rump in and turning her head away from the snow. A high- 
way truck, coming down from the head of the canyon, had to get way over-onto the 
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wrong side of the street to pass them. The driver leaned out as he went by, and 
yelled, "Pull over, Pop. You're in town now." 


Mike Braneen didn't hear him. He was staring at the Lucky Boy. The Lucky 
Boy was dark, and there were boards nailed across the big window that had shown 
the sign. At last Mike went over onto the boardwalk to look more closely. Annie 
followed him, but stopped at the edge of the walk and scratched her neck against 
a post of the arcade. There was the other sign, hanging crossways under the 
arcade, and even in that gloom Mike could see that it said Lucky Boy and had a 
Jack of Diamonds painted on it. There was no mistake. The Lucky Boy sign, and 
others like it under the arcade, creaked and rattled in the wind. 


There were footsteps coming along the boards. The boards sounded hollow, and 
sometimes one of them rattled. Mike Braneen looked down slowly from the sign 
and peered at the approaching figure. It was a man wearing a sheepskin coat with 
the collar turned up around his head. He was walking quickly, like a man who 
knew where he was going and why, and where he had been. Mike almost let him pass, 
Then he spoke. ; 


"Say, fella--" 


He even reached out a hand as.if to catch hold of the man's sleeve, though he 
didn't touch it. The man stopped and asked; impatiently, ''Yeah?" and Mike let 
the hand down again slowly. 

‘Well, what is it?’ the man asked, 

"T’ don't want anything,‘' Mike said. 'I got plenty." 

"Okay, okay,'’ the man said. ‘WJhat's the matter?" 

Mike moved his hand toward the Lucky Boy. ‘It's closed," he said. 

"I see it is, Dad,'' the man said. He laughed a little. He didn't seem to be 
in quite so much of a hurry now. 

‘How long has it been closed?" Mike asked. 

"Since about June, I guess,‘’ the man said. "Old Tom Connover, the guy that 
ran it, died last June." 

Mike waited for.a moment. “Tom died?" he asked. 

“Yup. I guess he'd just kept it open out of love of the place anyway. There 
hasn't been any real business for years. Nobody cared to keep it open after hin." 
The man started to move on, but then he waited, peering, trying to see Mike 

better. 

"This June?" Mike asked finally. 

"Yup. This last June." 

"Qh,'' Mike said. Then he just stood there. He wasn't thinking anything. There 
didn't seem to be anything to think. 

"You knew him?" the man asked. 

“Thirty years," Mike said. "No, more'n that," he said, and started to figure 
out how long he had known Tom Connover, but lost it, and said, as if it would do 
just as well, “He was a lot younger than I am, though." 

"Hey," said the man, coming closer, and peering again. "You're Mike Braneen, 
aren't you?" 

"Yes,'' Mike said. 

'Gee, I didn't recognize you at first. I'm sorry." 

"That's all right," Mike said. He didn't know who the man was, or what he was 
sorry about. 

He turned his head slowly and looked out into the street. The snow was coming 
down heavily now. The street was all white. He saw Annie with her head and shoul- 
ders in under the arcade, but the snow settling on her rump. 
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"Well, I guess I'd better get Molly under cover,'' he said. He moved toward 
the burro a step, but then halted. 

‘Say, fella--" 

The man had started on, but he turned back. He had to wait for Mike to 
speak. 

'T guess this about Tom's mixed me up." 

"Sure,'' the man said. ‘It's tough, an old friend like that." 

"Where do I turn up to get to Mrs. Wright's place?" 

"Mrs. Wright?" 

"Mrs. William Wright,'' Mike Said. ‘'Her husband used to be a foreman in the 
Aztec. Got killed in the fire." 

‘'Oh,'’ the man said.. He didn't say anything more, but just stood there, 
looking at the shadowy bulk of old Mike. 

"She's not dead too, is she?" Mike asked slowly. 

"Yeah, I'm afraid she is, Mr. Braneen," the man said. '"Look,‘' he said more 
cheerfully. “It's Mrs. Branley's house you want right now, isn't it? Place 
where you stayed last winter?" 

Finally Mike said, ‘'Yeah, Yeah, I guess it is." 

"I'm going up that way. I'1l walk up with you,'' the man said. 

After they had started Mike thousht that he ought to take the burro down to 
John Hammersmith's first, but he was afraid to ask about it. They walked on down 
Canyon Street, with Annie walking along beside them in the gutter. At the first 
side street they turned right and began to climb the steep hill toward another of 
the little street lights dancing over a crossing. There was no sidewalk here, 
and Annie followed right at their heels. That one street light was the only 
light showing up ahead. 

When they were halfway up to the light Mike asked, ''She die this summer too?’! 

The man turned his body half around, so that he could hear inside his collar. 

What?" 

"Did she die this summer too?" 

Who 2!! 

"Mrs. Wright,'' Mike said. . 

The man looked at him, trying to see his face as they came up toward the light. 
Then he turned back again, and his voice was muffled by the collar, 

"No, she died quite a while ago, Mr. Braneen." 

"Oh," Mike said finally. 

They came up onto the crossing under the light, and the snow-laden wind 
whirled around them again. They passed under the light, and their three lengthen- 
ing shadows before them were obscured by the innumerable tiny shadows of the flakes. 


1944 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark, "The Wind and the Snow of Winter," from THE WATCHFUL 
GODS AND OTHER STORIES. Copyright 1°: by Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 
Used by permission of Random House. 
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THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 
By 


Robert Frost 


Mary sat musing on the lam-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 
She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 

To meet him in the doorway with the news 

And put him on his guard. "Silas is back." 

She pushed him outward with her through the door 
And shut it after her. "Be kind," she said. 

She took the market things from Warren's arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew him down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 

"When was I every anything but kind to him? 

But I'll not have the fellow back," he said. 

"I told him so last haying, didn't I? 

'If he left then,' I said, ‘that ended it.! 

What good is he? Who else will harbor him 

At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there's no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

'He thinks he ought to earn a little pay, 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 

So he won't have to beg and be beholden.' 

"All right,' I say, 'I can't afford to pay 

Any fixed wages, though I wish I could.’ 

Someone else can.* "Then someone else will have to.' 
I shouldn't mind his bettering himself 

If that was what it was. You can be certain, 
When he begins like that, there's someone at him 
Trying to coax him off with pocket-money-- 

In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I'm done." 


"Sh! not so loud: he'll hear you," Mary said. 
"T want him to: he'll have to soon or late." 


"He's worn out. He's asleep beside the stove. 
When I came up from Rowe's I found him here, 
Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, 

A miserable sight, and frightening, too-- 

You needn't smile--I didn't recognize him-- 

I wasn't looking for him--and he's changed. 
Wait till you see." 
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THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN (Cont'd.) 


"Where did you say he'd been?" 


"He didn't say. I dragged him to the house, 
And gave him tea and tried to make him smoke. 
I tried to ‘make him talk about his travels, 
Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off." 


"What did he say? Did he say anything? 
"But little." 


"Anything? Mary, confess 
He said he'd come to ditch the meadow for me." 


“Warren'," 


"But did he? I just want to know.” 


"Of course he did. What would have him say? 
Surely you wouldn't grudge the poor old man 

Some humble way to save his self-respect. 

He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, toa. 
That sounds like sone thing you have heard. before? 
Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 

He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 

Two or three times--he made me feel so queer-- 
To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson--you remember-- 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He's finished school, and teaching in his college. 
Silas declares you'll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 
Between them they will lay this farm as smooth‘ 
The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though daft 
On education--you know how they fought 

All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on." 


"Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot." 
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"Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn't think they would How some things linger'. 
Harold's young college boy's assurance puqued him. 
After so many years he still keeps finding 

Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

I sympathize. I know just how it feels 

To think of the right thing to say too late. 
Harold's associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold's saying 

He studied Latin like the violin 

Because he liked it--that an argument’ 

He said he couldn't make the boy believe 

He could find water with a hazel prong-- 

Which showed how much good school had ever done him. 
He wanted to go over that. But most of all 

He thinks if he could have another chance 

To teach him how to build a load of hay--" 


"I know, that's Silas' one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future reference, 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 

In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like birds' nests. 
You never see him standing on the hay 

He's trying to lift, straining to lift himself." 


"He thinks if he could teach him that, he'd be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with pride, 
And nothing to look forward to with hope, 

So now and never any different." 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 

And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 

As if she played unheard the tenderness 

That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
"Warren,'' she said, "he has come home to die: 

You needn't be afraid he'll leave you this time." 
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"Home," he mocked gently. 


"Yes, what else but home? 
It all depends on what you mean by home. 
Of course he's nothing to us, any more 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail." 


"Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in.” 


"IT should have called it 
Something you somehow haven't to deserve." 


Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 
Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed, it by. 
"Silas has better claim on us, you think, 

Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his door. 
Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 

Why didn't he go there? His brother's rich, 

A somebody--director in the bank," 


"He never told us that." 
"We know it though." 


"I think his brother ought to help, of course. 
I'll see to that if there is need. He ought of right 
To take him in, and might be willing to-- . 
He may be better than appearances. | 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he'd had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his brother, 
He'd keep so still about him all this time?" 


"T wonder what's between. them." 


"T can tell you. 
Silas is what he is--we wouldn't mind him-- 
But just the kind that kinsfolk can't abide. 
He never did a thing so very bad. 
He don't know why he isn't quite as good 
As anyone. He won't be made ashamed 
To please his brother, worthless though he is," 


"T can't think Si ever hurt anyone.” 
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"No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-back 
He wouldn't let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 

I made the bed up for him there tonight. 

You'll be surprised at him--how much he's broken. 

His working days are done; I'm sure of it." 


"I'd not be in a hurry to say that.” 


"IT haven't been. Go, look, see for yourself. 
But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He's come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn't laugh at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon." 


It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 


Warren returned--too soon, it seemed to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 


"Warren?" she questioned. 


"Dead,' was all he answered. 


"The Death of the Hired Man" - from COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT FROST. 
Copyright 1930, 1939 by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. Copy- 
right (c) 1958 by Robert Frost. Reprinted by permission of 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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AN OLD MAN'S WINTER NIGHT 


By 
Robert Frost 


All out of doors looked darkly in at him 
Through the thin frost, almost in separate stars, 
That gathers on the pane in empty rooms. 

What kept his eyes from giving back the gaze 
Was the lamp tilted near them in his hand. 

What kept him from remembering what it was 
That brought him to that creaking room was age. 
He stood with barrels round him--at a loss. 
And having scared the cellar under him 

In clomping there, he scared it once again 

In clomping off; and scared the outer night, 
Which has its sounds, familiar, like the roar 
Of trees and crack of branches, common things, 
But nothing so like beating on a box. 

A light he was to no one but himself 

Where now he sat, concerned with he knew what; 
A quiet light, and then not even that. 

He consigned to the moon, such as she was, 

So late-arising, to the broken moon 

As better than the sun in any case 

For such a charge, his snow upon the roof, 

His icicles along the wall to keep; 

And slept. The log that shifted with a jolt 
Once in the stove, disturbed him and he shifted, 
And eased his heavy breathing, but still slept. 
One aged man--one man--can't fill a house, 

A farm, a countryside, or if he can, 

It's thus he doesit VJf a winter night. 


"An 01d Man's Winter Night" - from COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT 
FROST. Copyright 1916 by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, inc. 
Copyright 1944 by Robert Frost. Reprinted by permission 
of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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FLAMMONDE 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


The man Flammonde, from God knows where, 
With firm address and foreign air, 

With news of nations in his talk 

And something royal in his walk, 

With glint of iron in his eyes, 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise, 
Appeared, and stayed, and held his head 
As one by kings accredited. 


Erect, with his alert repose 
About him, and about his clothes, 
He pictured all tradition hears 
Of what we owe to fifty years. 
His cleansing heritage of taste 
Paraded neither want nor waste; 
And what. he needed for his fee 

. To live, he borrowed graciously. 


He never told us what he was, 

Or what mischance, or other cause, 
Had banished him from better days 
To play the Prince of Castaways. 
Meanwhile he played surpassing well 
A part, for most, unplayable; 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 

To say for certain that he played. 


For that, one may as well forego 
Conviction as to yes or no; 

Nor can I say just how intense 
Would then have been the difference 
To several, who, having striven 

In vain to get what he was.given, 
Would see the stranger taken on 

By friends not easy to be won. 


iloreover, many a malcontent 

He soothed and found munificent; 

His courtesy beguiled and foiled 
Suspicion that his years were soiled; 
His mien distinguished any crowd, 

His credit strengthened when he bowed; 
And women, young and.old, were fond 
Of looking at the man Flammonde. 


There was a woman in our town 

On whom the fashion was to frown; 
But while our talk renewed the tinge 
Of a long-faded scarlet fringe, 

-The man.:Flammonde saw none of that, 
And what he saw we wondered at-- 
That none of us, in her distress, 
Could hide or find our littleness. 
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‘'Flammonde'' (cont'd. ) 


There was a voy that all agreed 

Had shut within him the rare seed 

Of learning. We could understand, 

But none of us could lift a hand. 

Tha man Flammonde appraised the youth, 
And told a few of us the truth; 

And thereby, for a little gold, 

A flewered future was unrolled. 


There were two citizens who fought 

For years and years, and over nought; 
They made life awkward for their friends, 
And shortened their own dividends. 

The man Ylammonce said what was wrong 
Should be made right; nor was it long 
Before they were again in line, 

And had each other in to dine. 


And these T mention are but four 

Of many out of many more. 

So much for them. But what of him-- 
So firm in every look and limb? 
What small satanic sort of kink 

Was in nis brain? What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being his? 


What was he, when we came to sift 
iis meaning, and to note the drift 
Of incommunicable ways 

That make us ponder while we praise? 
Why was it that his charm revealed 
Somehow the surface of a shield? 
What was it that we never caught? 
What was he, and what was he not? 


How much it was of him we met 

We cannot ever know; nor yet 

Shall 311 he gave us quite atone 
Tor what was his, and his alone; 
Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Nourish an ethical unrest: 

Rarely at once will nature give 

The power to be Flammonde and Live. 


We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 
Until a flash of unforeseen 
Remembrance falls of what has been. 
We've each a darkening hill to climb; 
And this is why, from time to time 

In tilbury Town, we look beyond 
Horizons for the man Flammonde. 


E. A. Robinson, "Flammonde." Reprinted with permission of The 
Macmillan Co. from COLLECTED POEMS by E. A. Robinson. Copy- 
right 1916 by E. A. Robinson. Copyright renewed 1944 by 
Ruth Nivison. — 158 


LUKE HAVERGAL 


by 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal, 

There where the vines cling crimson on the wall, 
And in the twilight wait for what will come. 
The leaves will whisper there of her, and some, 
Like flying words, will strike you as they fall; 
But go, and if you listen, she will call. 

Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal-- 

Luke Havergal . 


No, there is not a dawn in eastern skies 

To rift the fiery night that's in your eyes; 
But there, where western glooms are gathering, 
The dark will end the dark, if anything: 

God slays himself with every leaf that flies, 
And hell is more than half of paradise. 

No, there is not a dawn in eastern skies-- 

In eastern skies. 


Out of a grave I come to tell you this, 

Out of a grave I come to quench the kiss 
That flames upon your forehead with a glow 
That blinds you to the way that you must go. 
Yes, there is yet one way to where she is, 
Bitter, but one that faith may never miss. 
Out of a grave I come to tell you this-- 

To tell you this. 


This is the western gate Luke Havergal, 
There are the crimson leaves upon the wall. 
Go, for the winds are tearing them away, -- 
Nor think to riddle the dead words they say, 
Nor any more to feel them as they fall; 

But go, and if you trust her she will call. 
There is the western gate, Luke Havergal-- 
Luke Havergal. 
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"AH, ARE YOU DIGGING ON MY GRAVE?* 
By 
Thomas Hardy 


"Ah, are you digsing on my grave 

liy beloved one?-planting rue?" 
-"No: yesterday he went to wed 
One of the brightest wealth has bred, 
"It cannot hurt her now,* he’ said, 
‘That Ii should notiibe truest 


"Then who is digging on my grave? 

My nearest, dearest kin?" 

-"Ah, no: they sit and think, ‘What use! 
What good will planting flowers produce? 
ijo tendance of her mound can loose 

Her spirit from Death's gin.’* 


*But someone digs upon my grave? 

My enemy?-prodding sly?* 

-"Nay: when she heard you had passed the 
Gate 

That shuts on all flesh soon or late, 

She thought you no more worth her hate, 

And cares not where you lie." 


"Then, who is digging on my grave? 
Say-since I have not guessed!" 

-"O0 it is I, my mistress dear, 

Your little dog, who still lives near, 

And much I hope my movements here 
Have not disturbed your rest?" 


“Ah, yes! You dig upon my grave.... 
Why flashed it not on me 
That one true heart was left behind! 
What feeling do we ever find 
To equal among human kind 
A dog's fidelity!" 


"Mistress, I dug upon your grave 

To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot. 
[am sorry , but siequite forzot 

It was your resting-place, * 
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"Solitude" 
From WALDEN 


By Henry David Thoreau 


This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, and imbibes 
delight through every pore. I go and come with a strange liberty in Nature, a 
part of herself. As I walk along the stony shore of the pond in my shirt-sleeves, 
though it is cool as well as cloudy and windy, and I see nothing special to 
attract me, all the elements are unusually congenial to me. The bullfrogs trump 
to usher in the night, and the note of the whip-poor-will is borne on the rip- 
pling wind from over the water. Sympathy with the fluttering alder and poplar 
leaves almost takes away my breath; yet, like the lake, my serenity is rippled 
but not ruffled. These small waves raised by the evening wind are as remote 
from storm as the smooth reflecting surface. Though it is now dark, the wind 
still blows and roars in the wood, the waves still dash, and some creatures lull 
the rest with their notes. The repose is never complete. The wildest animals 
do not repose, but seek their prey now; the fox, and skunk, and rabbit, now roam 
the fields and woods without fear. They are Nature's watchmen,--links which con- 
nect the days of animated life. 


When I return to my house I find that visitors have been there and left 
their cards, either a bunch of flowers, or a wreath of evergreen, or a name in 
pencil on a yellow walnut leaf or a chip. They who come rarely to the woods 
take some little piece of the forest into their hands to play with by the way, 
which they leave, either intentionally or accidentally. One has peeled a willow 
wand, woven it into a ring, and dropped it on my table. I could always tell if 
visitors had called in my absence; either by the bended twigs or grass, or the 
print of their shoes, and generally of what sex or age or quality they were by 
some slight tace left, as a flower dropped, or a bunch of grass plucked and 
thrown away, even as far off as the railroad, half a mile distant, or by the 
lingering odor of a cigar or pipe. Nay, I was frequently notified of the passage 
of a traveller along the highway sixty rods off by the scent of his pipe. 


There is commonly sufficient space about us. Our horizon is never quite 
at our elbows. The thick wood is not just at our door, nor: the pond, but some- 
what is always clearing, familiar and worn by us, appropriated and fenced in 
some way, and reclaimed from Nature. For what reason have I this vast range and 
circuit, some square miles of unfrequented forest, for my privacy, abandoned to 
me by men? My nearest neighbor is a mile distant, and no house is visible from 
any place but the hill-tops within half a mile of my own. I have my horizon 
bounded by woods all to myself; a distant view of the railroad where it touches 
the pond on the one hand, and of the fence which skirts the woodland road on the 
other. But for the most part it is as solitary where I live as on the prairies. 
It is as much Asia or Africa as New England. I have, as it were, my own sun and 
moon and stars, and a little world all to myself. At night there was never a 
traveller passed my house, or knocked at my door, more than if I were the first 
or last man; unless it were in the spring, when at long intervals some came from 
the village to fish for pouts,--they plainly fished much more in the Walden Road 
of their own natures, and baited their hooks with darkness--but they soon 
retreated, usually with light baskets, and left "the world to darkness and to me," 
and the black kernel of the night was never profaned by any human neighborhood. 
I believe that men are generally still a little afraid of the dark, though the 
witches are all hung, and Christianity ana candles have been introduced. 
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Yet I experienced sometimes that the most sweet and tender, the most innocent 
and encouraging society may be found in any natural object, even for the poor 
misanthrope and most melancholy man. There can be no very black melancholy to him 
who lives in the midst of nature and has his senses till. There was never yet 
such a storm but it was AEolian music to a healthy and innocent ear. Nothing can 
rightly compel a simple and brave man to a vulgar sadness. While I enjoy the 
friendship of the seasons I trust that nothing can make life a burden to me. The 
gentle rain which waters my beans and keeps me in the house to-day is not drear 
and melancholy, but good for me too. Though it prevents my hoeing them, it is 
of far more worth than my hoeing. If it should continue so long as to cause the 
seeds to rot in the ground and destroy the potatoes in the low lands, it would 
still be good for the grass on the uplands, and, being good for the grass, it 
would be good for me. Sometimes, when I compare myself with other men, it seems 
as if I were more favored by the gods than they, beyond any desserts that I am 
conscious of it; as if I had a warrant and surety at their hands which my fellows 
have not, and were especially guided and guarded. I do not flatter myself, but 
if it be possible they flatter me. I have never felt lonesome, or in the least 
oppressed by a sense of solitude, but once, and that was a few weeks after I 
came to the woods, when, for an hour, I doubted if the near neighborhood of man 
was not essential to a serene and healthy life. To be alone was something unpleas- 
ant. But I was at the same time conscious of a slight insanity in my mood, and 
seemed to foresee my recovery. In the midst of a gentle rain while these thoughts 
prevailed, I was suddenly sensible of such sweet and beneficient society in Nature, 
in the very pattering of the drops, and in every sound and sight around my house, 
an infinite ami unaccountable friendliness all at once like an atmosphere sus- 
taining me, as made the fancied advantages of human neighborhood insignificant, 
and I have never thought of them since. Every little pine needle expanded and 
swelled with sympathy and befriended me. I was so distinctly made aware of the 
presence of something kindred to me, even in scenes which we are accustomed to 
call wild and dreary, and also that the nearest of blood to me and humanest was 
not a person nor a villager, that I thought no place could ever be strange to me 
again.-- 


"Mourning untimely consumes the sad; 
Few are their days in the land of the living, 
Beautiful daughter of Toscar." 


some of my pleasantest hours were during the long rainstorms in the spring 
or fall, which confined me to the house for the afternoon as well as the forenoon, 
soothed by their ceaseless roar and pelting; when an early twilight ushered in a 
long evening in which many thoughts had time to take root and unfold themselves. 
In those driving northeast rains which tried the village houses so, when the maids 
stood ready with mop and pail in front entries to keep the deluge out, I sat 
_ behind my door in my little house, which was all entry, and thoroughly enjoyed its 
protection. In one heavy thunder-shower the lightning struck a large pitch pine 
across the pond, making a very conspicvous and perfectly regular spiral groove 
from top to bottom, an inch or more deep, and four or five inches wide, as you would 
groove a walking-stick. I passed it again the other day, and was struck with awe 
on looking up and beholding that mark, now more distinct than every, where a terrific 
and resistless bolt came down out of the harmless sky eight years ago. Men fre- 
quently say to me, "I should think you would feel lonesome down there, and want to 
be nearer to folks, rainy and snowy days and nights especially." I am tempted to 
reply to such,--This whole earch which we inhabit is but a point in space. How 
far apart, think you, dwell the two most distant inhabitants of yonder star, the 
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breadth of whose disk cannot be appreciated by our instruments? Why should I 
feel lonely? is not our planet in the Milky Way? This which you put seems to 
me not to be the most important question. What sort of space is that which 
separates a man from his fellows and makes him solitary? I have found that no 
exertion of the legs can bring two minds much nearer to one another: What do we 
want most to dwell near to? Not to many men surely, the depot, the post-office, 
the bar-room, the meeting-house, the school-house, the grocery, Beacon Hill, or 
the Five Points, where men most congregate, but to the perennial source of our 
life, whence in all our experience we have found that to issue, as the willow 
stands near the water and sends out its roots in that direction. This will vary 
with different natures, but this is the place where a wise man will dig his cel- 
lar. . . .I one evening overtook one of my townsmen, who has accumulated what is 
called ''a handsome property,''--though I never got a fair view of it,--on the Wale 
den road, driving a pair of cattle to market, who inquired of me how I could 
bring my mind to give up so many of the comforts of life. I answered that I was 
very sure I liked it passably well; I was not joking. And so I went home to my 
bed, and left him to pick his way through the darkness and the mud to Brighton,-- 
or Brighttown,--which place he would reach some time in the morning. 


Any prospect of awakening or coming to life to a dead man mades indifferent 
all times and places. The place where that may occur is always the same, and 
indescribably pleasant to all our senses. ‘For the most part: we allow only. out- 
lying and transient circumstances to make our occasions. They are, in fact, the 
cause of our distraction. Nearest to all things is that power a Factions 
their being. Next to us the grandest laws are continually being executed. Next 
tomus isynot: ‘the workman whom we have hired with whom we love so well to talk, 
but the workman whose work we are. 


"How vast and Pee erties the infltience of the subtile powers of Heaven and 
of °Parth!"” 


"We seek to perceive thet, and we do not see them; we seek to hear them, and 
we do not hear then; | identified with the substance of things, anes cannot be 
separated from them, ' 


"They cause that in all the universe men purify and sanctify their hearts, 
and clothe themselves in their holiday garments to offer satrifices and oblations 
to their ancestors. It is an ocean of subtile intelligences. They are everywhere, 
above us, on our left, on our right; they environ us on all sides. 


We are the subjects of an experiment which is not a little interesting to me. 
Can we not do without the society of. our gossips a little while under ‘these cir- 
cumstances ,--have our own thoughts to cheer us? Confucius says truly, "Virtue 
does not remain as an abandoned orphan; it must of necessity have neighbors. 


With thinking we may be beside ourselves in a sane sense. By a conscious 
effort of the mind we can stand aloof from actions and their consequences; and 
all things, good and bad, go by us like a torrent. We are not wholly involved in 
Nature. I may be either the driftwood in the stream, or Indra in the sky. looking: 
down on it. I may be affected by a. theatrical exhibition; on the other hand, I 
may not be affected by an actual event. which appears to concern me much more. I 
only know myself as a human entity; the scene, so to speak, of thoughts and: affec- 
tions; and am sensible of a certain Boob lene by which I can stand°as remote from 
myself as from another. However intense my experience, I am conscious of the 
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presence and criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, is not a part of me, 
but a spectator, sharing no experience, but taking note of it, and that is no 
more I than it is you. When the play, it may be the tragedy, of life is over, 
the spectator goes his way. It was a kind of fiction, a work of the imagination 
only, so far as he was concerned. This doubleness may easily make us poor neigh- 
bors and friends sometimes. 


I find it wholesome to be alone the greater part of the time. To be in 
company, even with the best, is soon wearisome and dissipating. I love to be 
alone. I never found the companion that was so companionable as solitude. We are 
for the most part more lonely when we go abroad among men than when we stay in our 
chambers. A man thinking or working is always alone, let him be where he will. 
Solitude is not measured by the miles of space that intervene between a man and 
his fellows. The really diligent student in one of the crowded hives of Cambridge 
College is as solitary as a dervishin the desert. The farmer can work alone in 
the field or the woods all day, hoeing or chopping, and not fecl lonesome, because 
he is employed; but when he comes home at night he cannot sit down in a room alone, 
at the mercy of his thoughts, but must be where he can "see the folks," and 
recreate, and, as he thinks, remunerate himself for his day's solitude; and hence 
he wonders how the student can sit alone in the house all night and most of the 
day without ennui and "the blues;‘' but he does not realize that the student, 
though in the house, is still at work in his field, and chopping in his woods, as 
the farmer in his, and in turn seeks the same recreation and society that the 
latter does, though it may be a more condensed form of it. 


Socity is commonly too cheap. We meet at very short intervals, not having 
had time to acquire any new value for each other. We meet at meals three times 
a day, and give each other a new taste of that old musty cheese that we are. We 
have had to agree on a certain set of rules, called etiquette and politeness, to 
make this frequent meeting tolerable and that we need not come to open war. We 
meet at the post-office, and at the sociable, and about the fireside every night; 
we live thick and are in each other's way, and stumble over one another, and I 
think that we thus lose some respect for one another. Certainly less frequency 
would suffice for all important and hearty communications. Consider the girls 
in a factory,--never alone, hardly in their dreams. It would be better if there 
were but one inhabitant to a square mile, as where I live. The value of a man is 
not in his skin, that we should touch hin. 


I have heard of a man lost in the woods and dying of famine and exhaustion 
at the foot of a tree, whose loneliness was relieved by the grotesque visions 
with which, owing to bodily weakness, his diseased imagination surrounded him, and 
which he believed to be real. So also, owing to bodily and mental health and 
strength, we may be continually cheered by a like but more normal and natural 
society, and come to know that we are never alone. 


I have a great deal of company in my house; especially in the morning, when 
nobody calls. Let me suggest a few comparisons, that some one may convey an idea 
of my situation. I am no more lonely than the loon in the pond that laughs so loud, 
or than Walden Pond itself. What company has that lonely lake, I pray? And yet 
it has not the blue devils, but the blue angels in it, in the azure tint of its 
waters. The sun is alone, except in thick weather, when there sometimes appear to 
be two, but one is a mock sun. God is alone,--but the devil, he is far from being 
alone; he sees a great deal of company; he is legion. I am no more lonely than a 
single mullein or dandelion in a pasture, or a bean leaf, or sorrel, or a horse-fly, 
or a bumblebee. I am no more lonely than the Hill Brook, or a weathercock, or the 
north star, or the south wind, oy an April shower, or a January thaw, or the first 
spider in a new house. 164. 


THREE DAYS TO SEE 
By Helen Keller 


All of us have read thrilling stories in which the hero had only a limited 
and specified time to live. Sometimes it was as long as a year; sometimes as 
short as twenty-four hours. But always we were interested in discovering just 
how the doomed man chose to spend his last days or his last hours. I speak, of 
course, of free men who have'a choice, not comdemned criminals whose sphere of 
activities is strictly delimited. 


Such stories set us thinking, wondering what we should do under similar cir- 
cumstances, What events, what’ experiences, what associations should we crowd 
into those last hours as mortal beings? What happiness should we find in revicw- 
ing the past, what regrets? 


Sometimes 1 have thought it would be an excellent rule to live each day as 
if we should die tomorrow. Such an attitude would emphasize sharply the values 
of life. We should live each day with a gentleness, a vigor, and a keenness of 
appreciation which are often lost when time stretches before us in the constant 
panorama of more days and months and years to come. There are those, of course, 
who would adopt the epicurean motto of ‘Eat, drink, and be merry,'’ but most 
people would be chastened by the certainty of impending death. 


In stories, the doomed hero is usually saved at the last minute by some 
stroke of fortune, but almost always his sense of values is changed. He becomes 
more appreciative of the meaning of life and its permanent spiritual values. It 
has often been noted that those who live, or have lived, in the shadow of death 
bring a mellow sweetness to everything they do. 


Most of us, however, take life for granted. We know that one day we must 
die, but usually we picture that day as far in the future. When we are in buoyant 
health, death is all but unimabinable. We seldom think of it. The days stretch 
out in an endless vista. So we go about our petty tasks, hardly aware of our 
listless attitude toward life. 


The same lethargy, I am afraid, characterizes the use of all our faculties 
and senses. Only the deaf appreciate hearing, only the blind realize the manifold 
blessings that lie in sight. Particularly does this observation apply to those 
who have lost sight and hearing in adult life. But those who have never suffered 
impairment of sight or hearing seldom make the fullest use of these blessed facul- 
ties. Their eyes and ears take in all sights and sounds hazily, without concen- 
tration, and with little appreciation. It is the same old story of not being 
erateful for what we have until we lose it, of not being conscious of health 
until we are ill. 


I have often thought it would be a blessing if each human being were stricken 
blind and deaf for a few days at some time during his early adult life. Darkness 
would make him more appreciative of sight; silence would teach him the joys of 
sound, 


Now and then I have tested my seeing friends to discover what they see. 
Recently I was visited by a very good friend who had just returned from a long 
walk in the woods, and I asked her what she had observed. ''Nothing in particular," 
she replied. I might have been incredulous had I not been accustomed to such 
responses, for long ago I became convinced that the seeing see little. 
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How was it possible, I asked myself, to walk for an hour through the 
woods and see nothing worthy of note? I who cannot see find hundreds of things 
to interest me through mere touch. I feel the delicate symmetry of a leaf. I 
pass my hands lovingly about the smooth skin of a silver birch. or the rough 
shaggy bark of a pine. In spring I touch the branches of trees hopefully in é 
search of a bud, the first sign of awakening Nature after her winter's sleep. I 
feel the delightful, velvety texture of a flower, and discover its remarkable 
convolutions, and sorething of the miracle of Nature is revealed to me. Occa- 
sionally, if I am very fortunate, I place my hand gently on a small tree and | 
feel the happy quiver of a bird in full song. JI am delighted to have the cool 
waters of a brook rush through my open fingers. To me a lush carpet of pine 
needles or spongy grass is more welcome than the most luxurious Persian rug. To 
me the pageant of seasons is a thrilling and unending drama, the action of which 
streams through my finger tips. 


At times my heart cries out with longing to see all these things. If I can 
get so much pleasure from mere touch, how much more beauty must be revealed by 
sight. Yet, those who have eyes apparently see little. The panorama of color 
and action which fills the world is taken for granted. It is human, perhaps, to 
appreciate little that which we have and to long for that which we have not, but 
it is a great pity that in the world of light the gift of sight is used only as 
a mere convenience rather than as a means of adding fullness to life. 


If I were the president of a university I should establish a compulsory 
course in "How to Use Your Eyes."' The professor would try to show his pupils 
how they could add joy to their lives by really seeing what passes unnoticed be- 
fore them. He would try to awake their dormant and sluggish faculties. 


Perhaps I can best illustrate by imagining what I should most like to see if 
I were given the use of my eyes, say for just three days. And while I am imagi- 
ning, suppose you, too, set your mind to work on the problem of how you would use 
your own eyes if you had only three more days to see. If with the oncoming dark- 
ness of the third night you knew that the sun would never rise for you again, how 
would you spend those three precious intervening days? What would you most want 
to let your gaze rest upon? 


I, naturally, should want most to see the things which have become dear to 
me through my years of darkness. You, too, would want to let your eyes rest longs 
on the things that have become dear to you so that you could take the memory of 
them with you into the night that loomed before you. : 


If, by some miracle, I were granted three seeing days, to be followed by a 
relapse into darkness, I should divide the period into three parts. 
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The First Day 


On the first day, I should want to see the people whose tindness and gentle- 
ness and companionship have made my life worth living. First I should like to 
gaze long upon the face of my dear teacher, Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, who came to 
me when I was a child and opened the outer world to me. I should want not 
merely to see the outline of her face, so that I could cherish it in my memory, 
but to study that face and find in it the living evidence of the sympathetic ten- 
derness and patience with which she accomplished the difficult task of my educa- 
tion. I should like to see in her eyes that strength of character which has 
enabled her to stand firm in the face of difficulties, and that compassion for 
all humanity which she has revealed to me so often. 


I do not know what it is to see into the heart of a friend through that 
“window of the soul," the eye. I can only “see'' through my finger tips the 
outline of a face. I can detect laughter, sorrow, and many other obvious emotions. 
I know my friends from the feel of their faces. But I cannot really picture their 
personalities by touch. I know their personalities, of course, through other 
means, through the thoughts they express to me, throuch whatever of their actions 
are revealed to me. But I am denied that deeper understanding of them which I am 
sure would come through sight of them, through watching their reactions to vari- 
ous expressed thoughts and circumstances, through noting the immediate and fleet- 
ing reactions of their eyes and countenance. 


Friends who are near to me I know well, because through the months and years 
they reveal themselves to me in all their phases; but of casual friends I have 
only an incomplete impression, an impression gained from a handclasp, from spolzen 
words which I talte from their lips with my finger tips, or which they tap into 
the palm of my hand. 


How much easier, how much more satisfying it is for you who can see to grasp 
quickly the essential qualities of another person by watching the subtleties of 
expression, the quiver of a muscle, the flutter of a hand. But does it ever occur 
to you to use your sight to see into the inner nature of a friend or acquaintance? 
Doe not most of you seeing people grasp casually the outward features of a face 
and let it go at that? 


For instance, can you describe accurately the faces of five good friends? 
Some of you can, but many cannot. As an experiment, I have questioned husbands 
of long standing about the color of their wives' eyes, and often they express 
embarrassed confusion and admit that they do not know. And, incidentally, it is 
a chronic complaint of wives that their husbands do not notice new dresses, now 
hats, and changes in household arrangements. 


The eyes of seeing persons soon become accustomed to the routine of their 
Surroundings, and they actually see only the startling and spectacular, But even 
in viewing the most spectacular sights the eyes are lazy. Court records reveal 
every day how inaccurately "cyewitnesses" see. A given event will be ''seen'' in 
several different ways by as many witnesses. Some see more than others, but. few 
see everything that is within the range of their vision. 


Oh, the things that I should see if I had the power of sight tor just three 
days! 
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The first day would be a busy one. I should call to me all my dear . 
friends and look long into their faces, imprinting upon my mind the outward 
evidences of the beauty that: is within them. I should let my eyes rest, too, 
on the face of a baby, so that I could catch a vision of the eager, innocent 
beauty which precedes the individual's consciousness of the conflicts which 
life develops. 


And I should like to look into the loyal, trusting eyes of my dogs--the 
grave, canny little Scattie, Darkie, and the stalwart, understanding great Dane, 
Helga, whose warm, tender, and playful friendships are so comforting to me. 


‘On that busy first day I should also view the small simple things of my 
home. I want to see the warm colors of the rugs under my feet, the pictures. on. 
the walls, the intimate trifles that transform a house into home. My eyes would 
rest respectfully on the books in raised type which I have read, but they would 
be more eagerly interested in the printed books which seeing pcople can read, for 
during the long night of my life the books I have read and those which have Been 
read to me have built themselves into a great shining lighthouse, revealing to 
me the deepest channels of human life and the human spirit. 


In the afteroon of that first seeing day, I should take a long walk in the 
woods and intoxicate my eyes on the beauties of the world of Nature, trying des- 
peratély to absorb in a few hours the vast splendor which is constantly unfold- 
ing itself tothose who can see. On the way home from my woodland jaunt my path 
would lie near a farm so that I might see the patient horses plowing in the 
field (perhaps I. should see only a tractor!) and the serene content of men liv- 
ing close to the soil. And I should pray for the glory of a colorful sunset. 


When dusk had fallen, I should experience the double delight of being able 
to see by artificial light, which the genius of man. has created to extend the. 
power of his sight when Nature decrees darkness. 


In the night of that first day of sight, I should not be able to sleep, so 
full would be my mind of the memories of the day. 


The Second Day 


The next day--the second day of sight--I should arise with the dawn and see 
the thrilling miracle by which night is transformed into day. I should behold 
with awe the magnificent panorama of light with which the sun awakens the sleep- 
ing earth. 


This day I should devote to a hasty glimpse of the world, past and present. 
I should want to see the pageant of man's progress, the kaleidoscope of the 
ages. How can so much be compressed into one day? Through: the museums, of 
course. Often I have visited the New York Museum of Natural History to touch 
with my hands many of the objects there exhibited, but I have longed to see with 
my eyes the condensed history of the earth and its inhabitants displayed there-- 
animals and the races of men pictured in their native environment; gigantic car- 
casses of dinosaurs and mastodons which roamed the earth long before man 
appeared, with his tiny stature and powerful brain, to conquer the animal king- 
dom; realistic presentations of the processes of evolution in animals, in man, 
and in the implements which man has used to fashion for himself a Bdture home on 
this planet; and a thousand and one other aspects of natural history. 
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I wonder how many readers of this article have viewed this panorama of 
the face of living things as pictured in that inspiring museum. Many, of 
course, have not had the opportunity, but I’ am sure that many who have had the 
opportunity have not made use of it. There, indeed, is a place to use your 
eyes. You who see can spend many fruitful days there, but i, with my imaginary 
three days of sight, could only take a hasty glimpse, and pass on. 


My. next stop would be the Metropolitan Museum of Art; for just as the 
Museum'of' Natural History reveals the material aspects of the world, so does the 
Metropolitan show the myriad facets of the human spirit. Throughout the history 
of humanity the urge to artistic expression has been almost as powerful as the 
urge for food, shelter, and procreation. And here, in the vast chambers of. the 
Metropolitan nares is unfolded before me the spirit of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, as expressed on their art. I know well through my hands the sculptured 
gods and goddesses of the ancient Nile-land. I have felt copies of Parthenon 
friezes, and I have sensed the rhythmic beauty of charging Athenian warriors. 
Apollos and Venuses and the Winged Victory of Samothrace are friends of my fin- 
ger tips. The gnarled, bearded features of Homer are dear to me, for he, too, 
knew blindness. 


My hands have lingered upon the living marble of Roman sculpture as well 
as that of later generations. I have passed my hands over a plaster cast of 
Michelangelo's inspiring and heroic Moses;-I have sensed the power of Rodin; I 
have been awed by the devoted spirit of Gothic wood carving. These arts which 
can be touched have meaning for me, but even they were meant to be seen rather 
than felt, and I can only guess at the beauty which remains hidden from me. I 
can admire.the simple lines of a Greek vase, but its figured decorations are lost 
to me. 


So on this, my second day of sight, I should try to probe into the soul of 
man through his art. The things I knew through touch I should now see. More 
splendid still, the whole magnificent world of painting would be opened to me, 
from the Italian Primitives, with their serene religious devotion, to the 
moderns, with their feverish visions. I should look deep into the canvases of 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Rembrandt. I should want to feast my eyes 
upon the warm colors of Veronese, study the mysteries of El Greco, catch a new 
vision of Nature from:Corot. Oh, there is so thuch rich meaning and beauty in 
the art of the ages for you who have eyes to See! 


Upon my short visit to this temple of art I should not be able to review a 
fraction of that great world of art which is open to you. I should be able to 
get only a superficial impression. Artists tell me that for a deep and true 
appreciation of art one must educate the eye. One must learn through experience 
to Weigh the merits of line, of composition, of form and color. If I had eyes, 
how happily would I embark upon so fascinating a-study: Yet I am told that, to 
many of you who have eyes to see, the world of art is a dark night, unexplored 
and unilluminated. 


It would be with extreme reluctance that I should leave the Metropotitan 
Museum, which contains the key to beauty--a beauty so neglected. Seeing persons, 
however, do not néed a Metropolitan to find this key to beauty. The same key 
lies waiting in.smaller museums, and in books on the shelves of even small 
libraries. But naturally, in my limited time of imaginary sight, I should choose 
the place where the key unlocks the greatest treasures in the shortest time. 
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The evening of my second day of sight I should spend at a theater or at 
the movies. Even now I often attend theatrical performances of all sorts, 
but the action of the play must be spellcd into my hand by a companion. But 
how I should like to see with my own eyes the fascinating figure of Hamlet, 
or the gusty Falstaff amid colorful Elizabethan trappings: How I should like to 
follow each movement of. the graceful Hamlct, each strut of the hearty Fal- 
staff! And since I could see only one play, I should be confronted by a 
many-horned dilemma, for there are scores of plays I should want to see. You 
who have eyes can see any you like. How many of you, I wonder, when you gaze 
at a play, a movie, or any spectacle, realize and give thanks for the miracle 
of sight which enables you to enjoy its color, grace, and movement? 


I cannot enjoy the beauty of rhythmic movement except in a sphere 
restricted to the touch of my hands. I can vision only dimly the grace of a 
Pavlova, although I know something of the delight of rhythm, for often I can 
sense the beat of music as it vibrates through the floor. I can well imagine 
that cadenced motion must be one of the most pleasing sights in the world. I 
have been able to eather something of this by tracing with my fingers the lines 
in sculptured marble; if this static grace can be so lovely, how much more 
acute must be the thrill of seeing grace in motion. 


One of my dearest memories is of the time when Joseph Jefferson allowed 
me to touch his fac2 and hands as he went through some of the gestures and 
speeches of his beloved Rip Van Winkle. was able to catch thus a meager 
glimpse of the world of drama, and I shal! never forget the delight of that 
moment. But, oh, how much I must miss, and how much pleasure you seeing ones 
can derive from watching and hearing the interplay of speech and movement, in 
the unfolding of a dramatic performance! If I couid see only one play, I 
should know how to picture in my mind the action of a hundred plays which I 
have read or had transferred to me through the medium of the manual alphabet. 


So, through the evening of my second imaginary day of sight, the great 
figures of dramatic literature would crowd sleep from my eyes. 


The Third Day 


The following morning, I should again greet the dawn, anxious to discover 
new delights, for J. am sure that, for those who have eyes which really see, the 
dawn of each day must te a perpetually new revelation of beauty. 


This, according to the terms of my imagined miracle, is to be my third 
and last day of light. I shall have no time to waste in regrets or longings; 
there is too much to see. The first day I devoted to my friends, animate and 
inanimate. The second revealed to me the history of man and Nature. Today I 
shall spend in the workaday world cf the present, amid the haunts of men going 
about the business of life. And where can one find so many activities and 
conditions of men as in New York? So the city becomes my destination. 


I start from my home in the quiet little suburb of Forest Hills, Long 
Island. Here, surrounded by green lawns, trees and flowers, are neat little 
houses, happy with the voices and movements of wives and children, havens of 
peaceful rest for men who toil in the city. I drive across the lacy structure 
of steel which spans the East River, and I get a new and startling vision of 
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the power and ingenuity of the mind of man. Busy boats chug and scurry about 
the river--racy speedboats, stolid, snorting tugs. If I had long days of 
Sight ahead, I should spend many of them watching the delightful activity 
upon the river. 


I look ahead, and before me rise the fantastic towers of New York, a 
city that seems to have stepped from the pages of a fairy story. What an 
awe-inspiring sight, these glittering spires, these vast banks of stone and 
steel--structures such as the gods might build for themselves! This animated 
picture is a part of the lives of millions of people every day. How many, I 
wonder, give it so much as a second glance? Very few, I fear. Their eyes 
are blind to this magnificent sight because it is so familiar to them. 


I hurry to the top of one of those gigantic structures, the Empire State 
Building, for there, a short time ago, I "saw" the city below through the eyes 
of my secretary. Iam anxious to compare my faney with reality. I am sure 
I should not be disappointed: in the panorama spread out before me, for to me 
it would be a vision of another world. 


Now I begin my rounds of the city. First, I stand at a busy corner, merely 
looking at people, trying by sight of them to understand something of their 
lives. I see smiles, and I am happy. I see serious determination, and I am 
proud. I see suffering, and I am compassionate. 


I stroll dowm Fifth Avenue. I throw my eyes out of focus so that I see 
no particular object but only a seething kaleidoscope of color. I am certain 
that the colors of women's dresses moving in a throng must be a gorgeous 
spectacle d@ which I should never tire. But perhaps if I had sight I should be 
like most other women--too interested in styles and the cut of individual 
dresses to give much attention to the splendor of color in the mass. And I 
am convinced, too, that I should become an inveterate window shoppér, for it 
must be a delight to the eye to view the myriad articles of beauty on display. 


From Fifth Avenue I make a tour of the city--to Park Avenue, to the slums, 
to factories, to parks where children play. I take a stay-at-home trip 
abroad by visiting the foreign quarters. Always my eyes are open wide 
to all the sights of both happiness and misery so that I may probe deep and 
add to my understanding of how people work.and live. My heart is full of the 
images of people and things. My cye passes lightly over no single trifle; it 
strives to touch and hold closely each thing its gaze rests upon. Some sights 
are pleasant, filling the heart with happiness; but some are miserably pathetic. 
To these latter I do not shut my eyes, for they, too, are part of life. To 
close the eye on them is to close the heart and mind. 


My third day of sight is drawing to an end. Perhaps there are many serious 
pursuits to which I should devote the few remaining hours, but I am afraid 
that on the evening of that last day I should again run away to the theater, 
to a hilariously funny play, so that I might appreciate the overtones of comedy 
in the human spirit. 
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At midnight my temporary respite from blindness would cease, and perma- 
nent night would close in on me again. Naturally in those three short days 
I should not have seen all I wanted to see. Only when darkness had again 
descended upon me should I realize how much I had left unseen. But my mind 
would be so crowded with glorious memories that I should have little time 
for regrets. Thereafter the touch of every object would bring a glowing 
memory of how that object looked. 


Perhaps this short outline of how I should spend three days of sight does 
not agree with the program you would set for yourself if you knew that you 
were about to be stricken blind. I am, however, sure that if you actually 
faced that fate, your eyes would open to things you had never seen before, stor- 
ing up memories for the long night ahead. You would use your eyes as never 
before. Everything you see would become dear to you. Your eyes would touch 
and embrace every object that came within your range of vision. Then, at last, 
you would really see, and a new world of beauty would open itself before you. 


I who am blind can give one hint to those who see--one admonition to those 
who would make full use of the gift of sight: Use your eyes as if tomorrow you 
would be stricken blind. And the same method can be applied to the other 
senses. Hear the music of voices, the song of a bird, the mighty strains of an 
orchestra, as if you would be stricken deaf tomorrow. Touch each object you 
want to touch as if tomorrow your tactile sense would fail. Smell the perfume 
of flowers,taste with relish each morsel, as if tomorrow you could never smell 
and taste again. Make the most of every sense; glory in all the facets of 
pleasure and beauty which the world reveals to you through the several means of 
contact which Nature provides. But of all the senses, I am sure that sight 
must be the most delightful. 


Helen Keller, "Three Days to See." Copyright 1933 by Helen Keller. Reprinted 
by pernission of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Introduction to the Excerpt from Death Be Not Proud 

The American journalist, John Gunther, has described the courageous 
but futile struggle of his seventeen year old son, Johnny, against the 
growth and spread of a malignant brain tumor. Johnny has been a truly bril- 
liant student at Deerfield Academy for three years and has been looking for- 
ward to continuing his serious scientific studies at Harvard, but at age fif- 
teen, he and his parents first came to realize that he has some kind of 
growth in his head. They go to dozens of doctors, the best specialists in 
the world. They gain hope for a while because the growth recedes, and the 
doctors believe a miracle has taken place. Long before, however, a well- 
known neurosurgeon has told them that the boy will die of his illness, and 
after the seeming recovery, the tumor begins to grow and spread again. 

Johnny's teacher at Deerfield Academy feels that, despite the fact that 
he has missed his senior year of school, and that he is dying, he should be 
graduated with his class. This chapter, then, describes the events of his 


graduation and his death which follows soon after. 
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Excerpt from "Death Be Not Proud" 
by John Gunther 


He remained pretty well, but now it became increasingly difficult for him to 
fix his belt or shoelaces. He was too proud to admit this, and Marie, our admirable 
housekeeper, helped him to put on his shoes one morning. Johnny said, "I'm only 
giving way to your maternal instinct." Carl, our old elevator man, wept once when 
he saw how warped his face was and how difficult it was for him to walk. Johnny said 
to him cooly, "I haven't had any chance to exercise, and so my foot is tired." 


Marie told me of another colloquy. A schoolmate whom he had not seen for years 
called up. 


JOHNNY: “I should warn you that my head is bandaged because I have a brain 
tumor." 


BOY: "I've never known anybody with a brain tumor." 
JOHNNY: “You know me." 
BOY: "What's it like?" 


JOHNNY: "I've been lucky. I have no pain, and there has been no impairment 
of my faculties." 


The boy came over that afternoon, and Johnny cleaned him up in a game of chess. 


The effort to pretend that the tumor was nothing cost him dearly; the price of 
his invincible fight was great fatigue. It took a miserable lot out of him to pre- 
tend to ignore what he must have known to be the truth, that he wasn't getting 
any better. The faraway look was in his eyes more often now. But it was possible 
for us not to support his optimism, because any discouragement would have been a 
crushing blow. All he had not was his will to live. We had to keep that up at any 
cost. The cord of life was wearing very thin, and if we took away hope, it would be 
bound to snap. 


After a struggle one morning he gave up trying to tie his tie, and things 
would drop out of his left hand more frequently. "My left hand is a mess." The 
hand cupped sharply and he looked frightened. "The nerves are crazy in this left 
hand. I can't get it open." 


He always loved to joke with me about my size. I said one day that I was tired 
enough to stay asleep until I starved to death. Reply: "That would take quite some 
time, Father." I had a massage and reported that I had lost some weight. Comment: 
"How much did the masseur lose?" 


He read the papers carefully and with Frances listened to every important 
broadcast. He said, "The reason why the Republicans don't offend and oppose those 
Southern Democrats is because they may need their help some day.“ Some friends 
talked once about the great vitality of the United States. He asked "But may not 
vitality end in smugness? Isn't it possible, too, that vitality could express 
itself in reaction, in the wrong direction? He turned to me. "In Volume Two, hit 
them hard, Father!" % can tell you all right whome he meant by "them"--anybody cheap, 
anybody shoddy or vulgar, anybody selfish and corrupt, anybody on-the-make or 
feathering his nest in the name of false principle. 
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"Death Be Not Proud" (cont'd) 
He dropped a pill. 


"Is it still all right?" I asked stupidly enough, reaching for it. 
"It will be if you pick it up off the floor." 


On Sunday mornings Frances read to him from the Hebrew Bible, the Christian 
Gospels, the Hindu scriptures, Confucius, and other eastern sages. One of the last 
things he read was the Psalms. I read to him, too, though not so much. One of the 
books he was going through for English was a poetry anthology; he would look bored 
or turn away whenever we chanced a poem about Death. 


One day came an unbearably moving moment when he announced, as if casually, that 
perhaps he was having the bump for us! 


The phone rang on May 25 and Mr. Boyden's cheerful, assured voice came through. 
"I've gone through Johnny's papers and examinations," he said. "You know he did 
extra work in his freshman year ans has some surplus credits. He has caught up to 
his class in everything except one examination, and we are going to give him a 
diploma. This isn't a favor. It is Johnny's right. Come up next week, and he will 
graduate with his class." 


Johnny yawned and tried to look casual, and we all burst into tears. 


We drove to Deerfield on May 27, and Johnny graduated on June 4, though he had 
not been to school for fourteen months. The days passed in a proud procession, and 
I think probably it was the happiest week of his life. 


It seemed chilly when we started, and Johnny, as always extracting compensation 
out of any ill fortune, said, "Well, at least we don't have a heat wave." We 
passed through Hartford and he asked, "Were you here when you did your research?-- 
I wouldn't dream of asking how long you stayed, probably half an hour." I was full 
of nerves as we got near Deerfield with its old houses and great fanlike elms, and 
impatiently I asked him if I had overshot the side road and did he recognize any land- 
marks. He replied gently, "You know I don't see well out of my left eye." 


Then without the slightest self-consciousness he took his place in his class. 
He sat between old friends in the dining hall (the instructors had warned them) and 
Frances whispered that they should inconspicously cut his meat if necessary. The 
boys stared at him for a second as if he were a ghost--of course his hair had not 
grown back fully after the last operation and he wore a white turban--and they 
accepted his appearance without question. 


Every evening after dinner an informal ceremony takes place at Deerfield which 
is one of the distinguishing marks of this magnificent school; each boy from Fresh- 
man to Senior meets with Mr. Boyden, and the roll of the entire school is called. The 
boys are heaped together on the floor. Usually there is a casualty or two--some 
youngsters hurt in a football game--for whom there are big leather chairs. Johnny 
eased himself into one of these, and his name was called in the roll exactly as if 
he had never been absent for a moment. Then he limped slowly and proudly to the 
Senior Dorm where he would have been living this past year, and looked at what should 
have been his room with a piercing yearning. Boys were moving back and forth in the 
orderly bustle that precedes commencement. Johnny had the attitude of one who is 
both a participant in and a spectator of a great event. Mr. Boyden crept up to us 
and asked if we were sure he would not get too tired. Then he joined calmly ina 
bull session. 
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It was decided that he should sleep in the infirmary--a building he knew only 
too exasperatingly well. The next morning we came to pick him up at what we thought 
was a reasonable hour. But he had left the building before eight, alone, and was at 
that moment taking the final exam in chemistry! He passed it B Minus--though he had 
never taken a regular chemistry course in his life. 


Later that day I bumped into him accidentally on the bright sunlit grass as he 
dragged himself from behind a hedge in shadow. His left shoulder sagged; his arm 
hung almost useless; his mouth was twisted with effort; the left side of his lip 
sank down; his eyes were filmy; he was happy. "Oh, pardon me, sir," Johnny said. 
He had not recognized me, and thought that I was some master he did not know. 


Everybody tried hard to keep him from being too active. But he said, "Walking 
around this way helps the wound heal" Frances told him to sit around in the sun-- 
how they both loved the sun!--and get brown and he answered, "All you are interested 
in, Mother, is my color!" When he had trouble with knife and fork one evening, he 
told her in exquisite parody of what she often said, "Be patient. Believe in salmne 
and Nirvana." It was a lovely day the next day and Johnny spent an hour learning 
some calculus from a fellow student. He worked out the equations on the bottom of a 
paper plate during a picnic lunch in the soft grass. Frances remonstrated that he 
might be getting tired. He replied briefly, "There's no future to just sitting." 


The day before graduation was strenuous, with a lunch for the parents at noon 
and then a baseball game which Johnny watched with serious interest for about four 
innings. The dress-up banquet that night, to celebrate among other things Mr. 
Boyden's forty-fifth year as headmaster, lasted three hours; Johnny did not miss a 
minute of it. He tramped across the lawn afterward, with his classmate Henry 
Eisner holding his hand, for the off-the-record talk Mr. Boyden gives each graduatin 
classe Then the class, standing under the trees in a night grown chilly, serenaded 
the Boydens on the front porch. Johnny, on the outskirts of the massed pack of 
boys, looked suddenly exhausted, and I slipped away from the adults to join him 
inconspicuously, standing just behind him. He did not mind, though as a rule he 
loathed having us anywhere near him at school. I was afraid he might fall. Then 
I heard his light, silvery tenor chime in with the other voices. The song floated — 
across the lawn and echoed back. We hiked to the infirmary and Johnny ran into a | 
classmate who had won an award. "Congratulations!" he snapped briskly. 


The next morning the boys assembled early for the quarter-mile walk to the 
white-frame Deerfield church, arranging themselves four abreast in order of their 
height. I did not think Johnny could manage such a march. He shook us off and 
disappeared. The procedure is that the boys, reaching the church, line up behind 
the pews, and then walk one by one down the center aisle, as each name is called. 
Mr. Flynt, the president of the board of trustees, then shakes hands with each boy, 
giving him his diploma in the left hand. We explained that Johnny might not be 
able to grasp the smooth roll of diploma with his left fingers, and asked Mr. Flynt. 
to try to slip it into the right hand instead. The boys began to march in slowly 
and though Johnny should have been conspicuous with his white bandage, we did not 
see him and I was in an agony fearing that he had fallen out. Mr. Boyden, sweeping | 
the assembly with his all-embracing sharp affectionate glance, caught Frances's eye 
and nodded to her reassuringly. One by one the names were called out, and each poy 
disassociated himself from the solid group and marched forward alone. The call was 
alphabetical, and by the time the G's were reached we were limp with suspence, sinct 
we did not know for sure that Johnny had even got into the church. As each boy pasi 
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down the aisle, there was applause, perfunctory for some, pronounced for others. 
Gaines, Gillespie, Goodwin, Griffin, Gunther. Slowly, very slowly, Johnny stepped 
out of the mass of his fellows and trod by us, carefully keeping in the exact center 
of the long aisle, looking neither to the left nor the right, but straight ahead, 
fixedly, with the white bandage flashing in the light through the high windows, his 
chin up, carefully, not faltering, steady, but slowly, so very slowly. The applause 
began and then rose and the applause became a storm, as every single person in that 
old church became whipped up, tight and tense, to see if he would make it. The 
applause became thunder, it rose and soared and banged, when Johnny finally reached 
the pulpit. Mr. Flynt carefully tried to put the diploma in his right hand, as 
planned. Firmly Johnny took it from right hand to left, as was proper, and while the 
whole audience rocked now with release from tension, and was still wildly, thunder- 
ously applauding, he passed around to the side and, not seeing us, reached his place 
among his friends. 


That evening we talked of Harvard. Some of the boys were getting their ad- 
“mission notices, and Johnny, now that he had actually been graduated, wondered when 
his would come. He was impatient. He had a great sense of the passage of time. 


Everything that Johnny suffered was in a sense repaid by the few heroic moments 
of that walk down the center aisle of that church. This was his triumph and in- 
domitable summation. Nobody who saw it will ever 
sublime strength of will and character it took. 


Back in New York we pressed on ceaselessly with medical affairs. It was simply 
impossible to let this child die. The bump, that criminal marauder, was growing out 
again, not with so much pace as before, but it was harder and more tense. We had 
long ago ceased to think of expense; I was very heavily in debt, but my book would 
make it up, I hoped. We gathered ourselves for a final assault. Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker gave me some special leads, particularly in regard to the use of hormones. 
Traeger went to a convention at Atlantic City, and there talked with every brain 
man he could find. A chase began like that of the year before, with calls to 
Specialists in little-known procedures in Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco and 
the University of Michigan. We heard of an extremely orthodox man on ordinary 
cancers who, after he had given up hopeless cases, found the patients responding to 
a rherapy based on estrogen. Frances and I talked to Craver at Memorial, and after 
a long conversation in which nothing much developed he popped out at the last 
moment, as doctors will, with news of a folic acid derivative that just conceivably 
might be useful. As always, the great obstacle was that whatever the effect of new 
medicaments on other types of tumor, they had never been tried on the brain, and ex- 
perimentation in this area was, to say the least, risky. Still, even more so than 
before, there was nothing to lose. One morning Johnny himself tore a clipping from 
the Sunday Times and--mutely--showed it to Frances. The appeal in his eyes was 
terrible. 


It described an experimental treatment for cancer and leukemia announced in 
Chicago; I talked to the young physicians handling it, but there seemed little 
possibility of applying their technique to a brain condition. Then I went out to 
Montefiore for a long conversation with Davidoff, a celebrated neurosurgeon to whom 
I tried to outline the entire case. I asked him flatly if he had ever known a glioma 
multiforme to be cured. He hesitantly adduced recessions, but not cures. How long, 
I wanted to know, had the longest case in his experience lasted. Four years, he 
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replied. Then he ta ked wisely about the mysteries of the body, "miracles" such as 
those at Lourdes, and the inscrutable quality of some diseases, and suggested that, 
since diagnosis was so important, we should send Johnny's slides to two supreme 
pathologists, one in Illinois, one in Connecticut, for a final verdict. I asked hir 
to what he attributed the improvement Johnny had indubitably shown during the sprin; 
He was convinced that the diet could have had nothing whatever to do with it, and 
that almost certainly--this was a surprise--the amelioration had been the consequen: 
of last year's X-rays. He told me some frightening and marvelous things about X-rai: 
Yet I had conferred with the radiologist at Neurological when Johnny was better and) 
the radiologist had disclaimed any credit for the improvement. Moveover all our 
doctors had forbidden more X-ray. But, Davidoff said, there were million-volt machi 
that, so to speak, skipped the scalp, and might conceivably be useful. He didn't g 
us any hope, but he suggested that we have a try. 


People may ask if it would have been better if we had had fewer doctors and 
less treatment. Perhaps we tried to do too much. But Johnny loved life desperatel 
and we loved him desperately and it was our duty to try absolutely everything and ki: 
him alive as long as possible. Might we have had a better chance to live with less 
attention? No. That tumor, untended and unchecked, would simply have eaten away a| 
his brain. Always we thought that, if only we could maintain life somehow, some ex: 
ordinary new cure might be discovered. We thought of boys who died of streptococcu 
infections just before sulfa came into use. Our decisions were almost always dic- 
tated by successive emergencies, with one delicate consideration poised against 
another, and they were not taken lightly, I can assure you. 


Now Johnny was steadily becoming mo.'e aware of how sick he was. Did he know h 
was going to die? I leave it to the evidence of his own conversation. He was 
lethargic and sometimes testy during these last declining weeks. He demanded sever| 
times to know the result of Mount's last laboratory report; we had to equivocate, oOo 
courses. He demanded to know then, "If Mount's report is satisfactory, why is furth: 
treatment still necessary?" He demanded to know, was the bump bigger, or smaller, 
or what, and was it fluctuant or not. I said, "Leave it to the doctors' judgment. 


Johnny: “Their what?" 


Onr morning he said to the technician who took his blood count, "What's the po! 
of going on with this? What does it all lead to?" 


He had to take a lot of yeast and, finding the taste offensive, he took to 
putting it in capsules. I protested at how laborious this was. He answered shortl, 
"Occupational therapy." 


We decided finally to repeat each factor that might have led to the earlier 
improvement--X-ray, mustard, diet, and conceivably, another operation if he could 
stand it. We chose to begin with the mustard, largely on Penfield's urging and als 
because we remembered how strikingly he had picked up after the first mustard the yi 
before. And certainly HNo has remarkable effects in shrinking some types of tumor. 
After the mustard we would try X-ray and finally, late in summer, go back to Gerson 
This order was prompted in part by consideration of the strain and discomfort to 
Johnny; X-ray and diet were the hardest things for him to bear, so we would do thes 
last. 
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Burchenal wanted to hospitalize Johnny this time, and so on June 12 he went 
to Memorial. He swam through this experience, which was short, quite easily. There 
were no ill effects. But so far as we know, no good effects, either. Johnny was 
alarmed, though. A merciful doctor who found a way to inject the mustard in tiny 
veins on the back of his hand, so that there was none of the usual difficulty 
getting into his arms, told him, "You're doing fine." 


wohnny: “So far." 


This doctor, Ursalof, was so impressed by his agreeableness that he called 
him, with affectionate mild irony, "Mr. Aggressive." Johnny joked with his mother 
about why he had to be in the hospital at all and said, "Oh, you've just succumbed 
to Burchenal's charm, as usual.” He told one of the nurses, "I'm here only to get 
the last little lump of that tumor out, the very last little bit." But when he 
vomited the first evening he grunted, "Puking? That's the least of my worries!" 
One afternoon he asked briefly, "Is there a crematorium handy here ?" 


We came home, and again Johnny was distinctly better; he had two or three 
splendid hearty days. I too, him to see Great Expectations and he loved it. Walter 
Duranty, bless him, dropped in for two long afternoons and enchanted Johnny with his 
conversation, making him laugh almost till he cried with anecdotes of his own school 
days at Harrow and how he had played hooky to see the Grant Prix in Paris, and with 
questions like, "Well, my boy, and what do you think of women?" 


Later there was some dialogue about education. Johnny said, "Schools in this 
country make you callous and cynical." 


The doctors thought it would be safe in a few days for him to go to the country, 
and Frances went up to Madison to get the house ready; I spent most of the last ten 
days with him alone. We knew he would not be able to manage any stairs, and so 
Frances converted a downstairs room to his use, painting it a bright robin's egg 
blue, hanging cheerful curtains, and putting in order his books and chemicals. I 
tried, at her suggestion, to work out some plausible arrangement with Dean Gunmere 
whereby we could tell Johnny he had been admitted to Harvard even if he could not 
go. This good and decent man co-operated beautifully, but, as it worked out, too late. 


Johnny was busy meantime in several fields. Mrs. Luce sent him du Nouy's 
book, Human Destiny, and he read it with close interest, his final comment was, 
"Well, he presents a case." Then she gave him another book, the name of which I 
have forgotten, an outright tract. Johnny said, "It says just what du Nouy says, 
but not so well. You distrust it because it's propagandistic,' ‘Then after a 
pause, “I hate unscientific books!" 


Putnam returned to town, and he came to see Johnny, with Traeger in consultation, 
On Monday, June 23. Now we had another surprise. Putnam--I hope I am not fore- 
shortening too bluntly the impression his subtle, sensitive mind gave out--was a 
slight shade optimistic. Traeger alluded to the bump, saying, "Nobody knows what's 
inside that thing!" and Putnam's reply was a shrug. "We must always keep in mind tha 
that this is a very peculiar tumor indeed." Johnny was marvelously amusing with 
_ both doctors, teasing them, anticipating their tests and questions, and trying to 
talk them into things. Putnam told him where he could get something he wanted 
badly and that was hard to find, test tubes of transparent fused quartz. When 
Johnny had skidded from the room I said, "The tumor did incontestably disappear for 
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a while. Where was it?" We talked all over and around this again and again. 
Putnam said that he had, out of several thousand cases, known two, just two, 
glioma multiformes that had recovered. But I did not pursue the subject further 
when it became apparent that these two persons had not survived with much to live' 
with. Finally, like Davidoff, Putnam strongly urged more X-ray treatments as soon 
as Johnny was well enough to take them. "But why," I protested, “didn't you insist 
on X-rays before?" Because, he explained, the broken-down skin of the scalp 
which could never have withstood X-rays had been removed by Mount's operation; 
now, because Mount had pulled the flap together, there was tougher, healthier skin 
to deal with. Traeger listened closely and said little. A fleeting idea crossed 
my mind: that the sturdiness of this new scalp might be forcing the tumor inward, 
which would account for the recent accentuation of the paralysis. Still, 
everything, Johnny's condition was pretty good. Putnam's last word was, "Let's 
keep on struggling." 

Johnny came out of his room and walked the two doctors to the door. His good- 
bye to Putnam was, "So long. You didn't bang me up as much as Mount did. Thanks 
for finding out where I can get that quartz." 

Johnny caught the reflection of Putnam's good spirits, and we had a happy dinner. 
"Father," Johnny said, "this is better than the Colony." He called up his mother 
in Madison with exuberant glee; she asked, "How do you feel?" and he answered, 
"Great!" Then he telephoned Mary but her line was busy for a while. He shut the 
door so as to talk to her privately from my room. When he couldn't get the 
connection the second or third time he came out and murmured with great zest, 

"God damm it! 


Came an awful morning, on June 27, when Johnny turned to me across the breakfast 
table and spoke as if very casually: 


“Where's Mother keeping herself these days?" 


Then he felt the bump. He wasn't bandaged now. His hand played on it, shocked. 
"What on earth is that?" I stared at him. Then: 


"How long has this been going on? 
"What year was I at Deerfield? 
"What day is this? 

"What are these pills for" 

"What was I last week?" 


Then he had a short, sharp attack of shivers. 
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He hated to be helped. That evening at dinner, when his memory was quite right 
again, he tried out a system whereby he would stick his fork up the sleeve of his 
jacket, pinning it that way with the elbow bent, so that with his whole arm he could 
hold the tines straight. "I will learn to manage this!" he ground out between his 
teeth. 


We were very relaxed later. But he was chilly. For some time now it had been 
obvious that the temperature-regulating mechanism in his brain was deranged slightly. 
He talked vividly about Harvard, and then about getting a plate for his skull. 

"By that time my hair will have grown back, too." 


He was very drowsy the next day. His grip on life was lessening, though I did 
not yet think in terms of emergency. On the twenty-eighth he slept most of the 7 
afternoon, but, after all, he had been taking naps during most of the course of his 
illness, and I was not alarmed. He said that evening, with his usual careful choice 
of language, "Father, I hope you don't mind my being somewhat glum." 


I called Frances in Madison and told her I thought she ought to come in, 

though there seemed no real reason for her to make a troublesome trip inasmuch as 

I would be driving him out in a day or two. This was a Saturday night and we planned 
to go to Madison on Tuesday. Frances said she would wait to hear from me Sunday 

at noon. I felt a persistent apprehension now, very deep and pervasive, though there 
seemed to be no new specific reason for it. Johnny was much better on Sunday, but 
even so I called Frances again and insisted that she return, and she arrived that 
evening. 


In actual fact this Sunday was one of the best days he had had since he first 
became ill. He was exhilarated and very close to me; he kept following me around 
and once or twice he grabbed my hand. I almost picked up the phone to catch 
Frances and tell her that it would not be necessary to come in after all. Johnny 
talked about many things. We discussed Sinclair Lewis and I told him about the ups 
and downs in the life of an artist, of the deep, perplexing downdrafts a writer may 
have. He read in A Subtreasury of American Humor, chuckling, and then, something 
he didn't often do, he read aloud to me, picking up the small-type anecdotes from 
a recent Reader's Digest. One, it happened, was about hanging. Then he said, 
"Inasmuch as we'll go to the country Tuesday, I think I'll pack." 


But steadily he kept returning to me, as if he wanted to be particularly inti- 
mate and affectionate. All his sweetness, his remarkable goodness and pure, 
ineffable niceness, seemed to be bursting out of him all this day. By mid-evening, 
not at all tired, he had finished a neat job of packing his books and things for the 
summer. Here is what he chose: 


Atomic Physics, by the physics staff of the University of Pittsburgh 
Einstein's Theory of Relativity, by the Liebers, and their book on the theory 
of groups 

"A Poet in the Making," by Laurence Housman, clipped by Frances out of the 
Atlantic Monthly 

Some lab manuals, folders, a dictionary, the Deerfield Roster 

Outline of First Year College Chemistry and another chemistry text 

Beginning German 

Sprague's Plane Trigonometry 

What is Life? by Schroedinger 
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Frances arrived; they had not seen each other for ten days. I had already put 
him to bed but he was not asleep. "Hello, Mother, I'm so glad you've come back!" 
he all but shouted. They talked and laughed about everything. He woke once 
during the night and again they talked and he whistled one lullaby. 


The next morning, Monday, June 30, she gave him a bath and washed his hair. 
He seemed too tired to get out of the tub. I called for him early and took him to 
Memorial for a blood test and a fast clearance before his trip to the country. No- 
body at the hospital saw anything amiss, though over the phone during the weekend 
I had talked to Burchenal, and he was worried that Johnny's fatigue might be caused 
by mounting intracranial pressure. Most of the Memorial doctors are scientists 
rather than physicians as such. Nobody at all saw any marked changed or reason for 
alarm; there was certainly no intimation of impending disaster. But Johnny could 
hardly drag his left foot out of the car. Normally he would have scorned a wheel- 
chair but today he welcomed it when I had the sudden idea to get one for the long 
trip down the corridor, and after a while, sitting there, he spoke suddenly. 
"Say, have they got a thing around here I could lie down on?" We had a lengthy 
wait. The heat and the smell of the laboratory animals disturbed him. There was 
another tedious wait while Burchenal filled out a prescription for some medicine 
we might need in the country. In the car, returning home, Johnny seemed hazy, and 
he asked whether or not Mary had come to lunch, and how his pet turtles were, one 
of which had died recently. But back home he was all right again, though tired. 


Some things I do not understand. Traeger, it happened, was spending a brief 
holiday with Sinclair Lewis at Williamstown. He got on a plane suddenly and re- 
turned to New York, explaining to Lewis, as I heard it from Lewis himself later, 
"T have a feeling that Johnny Gunther will die this weekend." 


I had a luncheon engagement at the Alrae with Walter Duranty and I walked over 
there. We were ordering coffee when I was called to the phone. 


Frances said, "Johnny has a headache. Here, talk to him. He wants to talk 
to you. Cr) Hs 


I asked, "Have you much of a headache, Johnny?" 
"And how! I've just called Connie to send over some morphine." 


Frances was very much alarmed but she did not want to alarm me; she said there 
was no need to hurry over, but that I might call Traeger to see if the morphine was 
on the way. I had no premonition at this point, so far as I know, but I told Walter 
that if he would excuse me I would run along without coffee, since Johnny wasn't 
so well. This was the first time since the period before the first operation, 
fifteen months before, that he had had severe pain. I called Traeger, and a drug 
for arresting pain, not morphine but a caffeine derivative, was indeed en route. 
Then I hiked back to our apartment. Johnny had taken a caffeine pill and then 
vomited propulsively, something we had always been told to watch for and which had 
never occurred before. I gave him another pill and this one stayed down. Frances 
told me what happened. To her, he had said little. But she overheard him on 
the phone to Traeger and was drastically shocked by the sharp command in his voice, 
"Send some morphine, quick!" It was now about 2:35 P.M. Frances wanted me to move 
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him from my room, where he had telephoned, back to his own room. But he seemed 
too exhausted to walk and he was limp and very heavy. I had a quick thought and 
lied. "Oh, by the way, Johnny, your papers came through from Harvard today!" He 
replied, "Am I admitted?" and then yawned in a relaxed, superior, lazy sort of way. 
Frances had been reading him Arrowsmith. The book lay there beside the bed, open 
like a broom. 


Still I was not really worried. We had gone through so many crises seemingly 
much worsee Marie made coffee and Frances and I sipped it in the living room. I 
had an appointment with my dentist at four, and had no thought of calling it off; 
I told Frances that I'd be back at five or so. Then I went in to say "So long" 
to Johnny and I did not like the way he looked. He was very pale indeed, and the 
skin was cold and moist. I called Traeger at once but even then it did not occur 
to me that the end had come. In fact, Traeger, had stepped out and when his nurse 
asked me if he should be located and should come over right away, I said that I 
didn't think this was necessary but that I hoped he would drop in late in the 
afternoon, perhaps at six when he finished work. Then I went back and looked at 
Johnny again. He said to Frances something she could not quite make out and then 
something about Mr. Haynes at Deerfield, and Marie told me later that when she 
peeked into the room while we were having coffee, he murmured loudly "Mother" 
and then "Father." I walked to the phone and called off my appointment with my 
dentist and the next second Traeger called back and I said, "Come right over--hurry!" 


He stayed with Johnny a brief moment and took me aside, pale and with a stern 
expression. "He's dying. Shall we do anything or not?" 


Apparently Johnny had had a cerebral hemorrhage. That tumor had eroded a 
blood vessel. Of all the doctors who sketched to us so many times how the end 
might come, none had ever suggested that it might be this. 


The rest of the afternoon is full of harsh conflicting lines and shadows. 
Traeger called Mount and another doct and Mount called back and promised to rush 
down from Medical Center; he had just been stepping out of his office for his 
summer holiday. He arrived--I do not know how he could possibly have done it that 
fast, all the way from the George Washington Bridge and across town--before five. 
Johnny recognized him, which was remarkable. But once more, and for the last time, 
I knew everything from a doctor's face. Mount went absolutely black and white, in 
blotches like a woodcut on soft paper. He took Frances across the room and whispered, 
"T'm afraid Johnny's condition has become very much worse since Dr. Traeger tele- 
phoned." To me he said, "In my whole experience I have never known a tumor of such 


-fierceness and rigidity." 


The ambulance men came and we moved Johnny to a nearby hospital rather than 


Neurological, since Mount did not think that he could survive more than a very 
brief trip, and the hospital was just around the corner. Everything went wrong. 


First there were laborious and cruel negotiations on the phone. It was as if the 
whole fabric of our surroundings and even the most commonplace things had broken at 
last under this unendurably brutal strain, as if nothing at all would work, as if 
everything had been torn apart. It was a kind of revolt both of nature and the 


animate. The emergency door was locked at the hospital; its phone switchboard 


went to pieces crazily; a helpless nurse did not know what to do about anything; 
one of the attendants downstairs was hysterical; at the end, the taxi driver who 
took us back reeled and drove like someone very drunk, which indeed he was. 
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Johnny went under oxygen, of course; he was given every known medicament that 
could possibly help, and a youthful doctor explored, as always with difficulty, 
the veins in his leg for the glucose infusion and transfusion. We got to the 
hospital at a little after six. Frances and I sat with Johnny or paced the hall or — 
talked on an open terrace at the end of the corridor for a series of long vacant 
hours. It was a very hot, clear, dark night. Johnny slept on his side, restfully. 
He never regained consciousness. He died absolutely without fear, and without pain, 
and without knowing that he was going to die. 


At a few minutes to eleven we thought we ought to go into his room; we had 
stepped out on the balcony for a brief second, and presently, with infinite depth, 
very slowly and at spaced intervals, three great quivering gasps came out of him. 
He had regained color just before; he had some final essential spark of animation; 
he was still fighting. But now these shatteringly deep breaths, arising from 
something so deep down that his whole pody shook and trembled, told us their irre- 
vocable messagee Someone started ringing an emergency bell. After all those ; 
months of doctors and doctors, it happened that no doctor was there at that precise 
moment. Not that they could have done anything. Traeger had just gone home, and he 
came back of course. Another doctor was in the internes' room, and he slipped up 
briskly. All the doctors!--helpless flies now, climbing across the granite face of 
Death. 


Johnny died at 11:02 P.M. Frances reached for him through the ugly, trans- 
parent, raincoat-like curtain of the oxygen machine. I felt his arms, cupping my 
hands around them, and the warmth gradually left them, receding very slowly up- 
ward from his hands. For a long time some warmth remained. Then little by little 
the life-color left his face, his lips became blue, and his hands were cold. 

What is life? It departs covertly. Like a thief Death took him. 
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